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By Rollin Kirby in the World, New Yors 
THE NEWS REACHES BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


The primary election of April 10 in Illinois, and particularly in Chicago, was 
watched with eagerness from abroad. Great Britain particularly, as the 
object of Mayor Thompson’s fulminations, was interested. There the defeat 
of “King George’s book-burning foe”’ was displayed prominently in the news- 
papers. Front-page reports bristled with announcements of “violence,” 
“terrorism,” and ‘‘death,’”? and one paper proclaimed ‘‘a reign of terror 
throughout the State.” Since the British appetite had been whetted by pre- 
vious articles describing bombings, machine-gun murders, and kidnapings as 
part of current political life in Chicago, British correspondents sent home hourly 
dispatches on election day. One writer cabled that all the better elements in 
Chicago had fled from the city during the voting, nothing like it having been 
seen since the evacuation of London during the Great Plague of 1664-5. 
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Parties and Jn some countries partisanship 
the — represents extreme divergence 
” of views about fundamental 
things.” In such cases political differences 
may provoke revolution. This has been 
true at times even in hizhly civilized coun- 
tries. Where one-half of the people are 
perhaps clinging to the tradition of mon- 
archy, while the other half is detcrmined 
to have a republic, political differences 
may lead to civil war. In less developed 
countries, such as Nicaragua or Mexico, 
factional leaders take up arms, and the 
civilian business influences are not strong 
enough to compel the political “generals” 
to submit to an honest test at the polls. 
Fortunately, in the United States there are 
no fundamental differences about the struc- 
ture of government. Careful students from 
foreign countries are not able to discover 
enough contrast between Republican and 
Democratic views and policies to justify 
anything more than a mild argument. We 
have rival groups of politicians, but the 
voters are not to be found strongly massed 
in opposed and hostile camps. They are 
independent, or indifferent, or else their 
partisanship is a matter chiefly of locality 
influence or family tradition. Our parties 
can only be friendly rivals, seeking to outdo 
each other in zeal for the common good. 


2 oe Citizens are urged to go to the 

of Politics polls, but unless their convic- 
as Played sepa, eae : 

tions or prejudices are involved 

as regards men and measures they are in- 

clined to leave politics to the politicians, 


while they devote themselves to their own 
affairs of business or pleasure. There is, 
nevertheless, a tendency to play the game 
of professional politics with a desperate 
determination to win, once in four years. 
The typical energy that Americans put into 
business and into sports is employed in 
campaign time by the rival forces that seek 
to gain victories at all hazards. This Amer- 
ican habit of driving hard, and of con- 
centrating for success, explains in part our 
tendency to use money in elections. A 
hundred years ago in English politics money 
was used openly in the bribery of voters,’ 
In much more recent times bribery has been 
practiced in our American elections upon a 
large scale. It is, at lcast, far less prevalent 
nowadays than fifty years ago. Yet the 
use of money in elections is attracting more 
serious attention and arousing greater in- 
terest than ever before. 


Money The fact of the collection and 
oe expenditure of large sums is 
important in itself; but the 

way in which the money is spent is of even 
more consequence. We are publishing an 
article elsewhere (see page 480) by the Editor, 
dealing at some length with this question 
ot campaign funds. The significance of the 
article lies chiefly in the fresh statements 
that it presents from several Republican 
and Democratic leaders in party manage- 
ment or in public opinion. In that article 
we have endeavored to show that for at 
least a third of a century the country has 
been encountering the same problems in the 
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unavailing to lecture or admonish 
the citizens of Chicago. They are per- 
fectly competent to diagnose their 
civic case, and they are their own 
best advisers as to forms of treat- 
ment. As a tremendous step in the 
application of radical remedies, they 
went to the polls in the primary 
election of April to and repudi- 
ated the dominant faction in local 
Republican politics. 


The World The contest had been 
PE td On widely advertised in 
advance. Newspapers, 

foreign as well as American, had 
sent special writers to Chicago to 
study the situation and transmit 
daily reports. The fight to main- 
tain the power and prestige of 
Mayor Thompson, State’s Attorney 
Crowe, and other local celebrities, 
working in alliance with Governor 
Len Small and the rejected Sen- 








HON. CHARLES S. DENEEN, LEADER OF THE REFORM 
ELEMENT THAT SWEPT THE ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN 


PRIMARY APRIL 10 


Though only three years in his present post as United States Senator, 
Mr. Deneen has had a long career in the service of his fellow citizens. 
He was a member of the Illinois House of Representatives thirty-six 
years ago, later State’s Attorney with a notable reform record, and 


then Governor from 1905 to 1913. 


conduct of campaigns on the financial side. 
In actual warfare, the supreme demand is 
for victory; and there is no such thing as 
scruples about the means employed. But 
electoral contests in the United States 
must not be likened to civil or foreign war. 
Every dollar should be raised decently and 
expended honorably. It is ridiculous for our 
parties to treat each other as public enemies. 
It would be better if they combined their 
treasuries, and managed their expenditures 
together, as men engaged in a common 
enterprise, the joint object being to give the 
public the best possible chance to express 
its preference. 


Chicago It might well have been a cause 
— of serious thought to the intel- 


ligent people of Chicago that 
their city had been the victim of more “bad 
publicity,” during recent months or years, 
than any other community in the world. 
This second city of America should maintain 
leading rank, not alone by reason of its 
population statistics, among the metropoli- 
tan centers of the world. It would be quite 


ator, Frank L. Smith, had been 
more than spectacular in its meth- 
ods. The press of Europe as well as 
America had depicted bomb-throw- 
ing, assassination, and kidnaping 
as familiar and daily occurrences. 
All these, and many other forms 
of crime, were said to be prev- 
alent as instruments of political activity. 
The use of small arms and _ concealed 
weapons was almost too common to be 
mentioned. But the deliberate and well 
announced employment of machine guns in 
the factional disputes of ward politicians 
must be regarded as almost or quite unprec- 
edented, in all our long story of misplaced 
zeal in election contests. It was declared 
in advance that scores of thousands of 
fraudulent ballots would be cast in this 
Chicago primary election, and that the 
supporters of Mayor Thompson and his 
friends were fully prepared to make them- 
selves winners at any cost or by any 
methods. 


The City 
Answers 
Its Critics 


. But while all the world was 
talking about the helplessness 
of the sensible and _ right- 

minded citizens of Chicago in this predica- 

ment, these very citizens were quietly rising 
in their strength to meet the emergency. 

Chicago’s answer to the world was s0 

definite and so emphatic that it is almost 

enough to summarize the results without 
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indulging in extended comments. To begin 
with, Gov. Len Small, serving in his second 
term and aspiring to a third, was sweepingly 
defeated by the Republicans of Illinois, 
Chicago itself turning strongly against him. 
His opponent, Hon. Louis L. Emmerson, 
who had filled the office of Secretary of 
State for many years, was nominated not by 
a close vote, but by a two-to-one majority. 
He had nearly a million votes, as against 
something more than half as many for 
Governor Small. The State-wide vote also 
dealt with the case of Frank L. Smith. 
As our readers are aware, the Senate at 
Washington had refused to seat Mr. Smith, 
although he had been elected by a large 
plurality in 1926. The investigation con- 
ducted by Senator Reed of Missouri and his 
special committee had shown that a large 
campaign fund had been spent on behalf of 
Smith, and that the largest donor was a man 
at the head of public utility companies over 
which Mr. Smith, aschairman of a State com- 
mission, waS exercising supervisory powers. 


A New Mr. Smith may be one of the 
yo for best and most incorruptible of 
e Senate A 

men; but it was contrary to 
public policy that he should have accepted 
campaign money from interests relative to 
which his official duties were of a quasi- 
judicial character. He was expecting to 
secure another mandate from the people of 
Illinois. This would have embarrassed 
the Senate, because it seems a hardship to 
deprive a State of its right to fill its two 
seats with men of its own choosing. The 
Republicans of Illinois have done what is 
best under the circumstances by refusing to 
give Mr. Smith another nomination. Mr. 
Otis F. Glenn, a lawyer speaking vigorously 
for clean and honest politics, was nominated 
by a large majority, the final count showing 
656,158 as against 525,847 for Smith. Sena- 
tor Deneen, as the leader of the movement 
among Illinois Republicans against the 
Thompson-Crowe-Small-Smith — combina- 
tion, has won a victory that makes the 
Republicans of the entire United States 
look upon him with admiration, recalling 
some of his courageous exploits as a prose- 

cutor in the early stages of his career. 


waaree The city of Chicago is so 

“rime important a factor in State 
Issue 

affairs that the success of 

Senator Deneen’s candidates for Governor 

and ‘Senator‘was also involved in the desper- 

















HON. OTIS F. GLENN, NOMINATED FOR 
SENATOR BY ILLINOIS REPUBLICANS 


Supported by Senator Deneen, Mr. Glenn won in the 

primary of April 10 by a large majority over Frank L. 

Smith—whose election two years ago had been nullified 
by the United States Senate. 


ate strife of factions in Cook County. 
William Hale Thompson himself led his 
minions, declaring everywhere that he would 
resign his job as Mayor if his friend Crowe 
were not endorsed for another term as 
State’s Attorney, this being the title of 
the local prosecuting officer. Robert E. 
Crowe’s opponent was Judge John A. Swan- 
son. With all the boastful claims of Mayor 
Thompson and his gang leaders, it so hap- 
pens that almost 450,000 voters of Chicago 
ventured to the polls to vote for Judge 
Swanson, undaunted by the reports of 
machine guns and other terrorizing instru- 
ments and devices. ‘They succeeded in 
having their votes duly counted, while-the 
masterful Thompson was able to count less 
than 255,000 for Mr. Crowe. And this 
was in spite of enormous frauds in certain 
voting districts. Among the incidents of 
the campaign had been the bombing of the 
home of Judge Swanson, some two weeks 
before the election day. The home of 
Senator Deneen was also considerably dam- 
aged by a bomb on the same day. There 
have been bomb explosions to the number 
of about two hundred within a compara- 
tively short time. Judge Swanson had made 
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HON. LOUIS L. EMMERSON, REPUBLICAN 
NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR IN ILLINOIS 


Seeking a nomination for a third term, Governor Len 

Small was defeated in the Republican primary by Mr. 

Emmerson, who has been Secretary of State of Illinois 
since 1917, with an excellent reputation. 


a crusading campaign, promising to drive 
criminals out of Chicago, and declaring 
that official connivance had blackened the 
reputation of Chicago during the seven- 
year régime of Mr. Crowe as chief prosecut- 
ing officer. The city had been placarded 
with Mayor Thompson’s slogan of “‘ America 
First.”’ But the voting of April 10 is Chi- 
cago’s own answer to such recklessness and 
folly as the Mayor’s attack upon the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mr. William McAn- 
drew, a thorough review of which we pub- 
lished in this periodical last month from the 
pen of a high educational authority. 


Chicago _— Jt. is reasonable to expect that 
yy the decisions of the primary 


election will be ratified in the 
voting of November. At least, the Repub- 
licans have decided in favor of sweeping 
reform, and this is a hopeful sign. The 
moment is opportune for an appeal to civic 
pride in every nook and corner of Chicago. 
When séen at its best Chicago must by 
common consent be placed among the prin- 
cipal triumphs of America. The forces of 
progress and civilization are so powerful 


that even an inferior municipal administra- 
tion can exert no blighting influence of a 
permanent sort. The elements of crime, 
vice and disorder operate chiefly within 
limited spheres. At the very same time, it 
must be remembered, the major enterprises 
go forward. Magnificent public improve- 
ments enhance the splendor of the city. 
Industry and commerce do not find them- 
selves at disadvantage. Most of the chil- 
dren go to well-taught schools. The two 
great universities train thousands of local 
students, while their research work is 
known throughout the world. The aver- 
age state of the population is respectable 
and comfortably prosperous. 


Paradoxes Such are the paradoxes of our 
og American city life. The good 


and the bad exist side by side, 
and the better and worse elements do not 
coalesce. The ordinary good citizen sees 
very little of the sensational and dangerous 
conditions that are reported to the world. 
The typical bad citizen, on the other hand, 
who is involved in the evil life of the under- 
world, has few contacts with the great body 
of industrious and intelligent citizenry. 
Taking advantage of the clearing turn in 
the wind, so to speak, Judge Swanson may 
succeed in radically changing the situation 
as regards crimes of violence and conditions 
of flagrant lawlessness. Meanwhile, Chi- 


cago should proceed from this opportune 


moment to make some organized and con- 


Robert Emmett Crowe 


John A. Swanson 
THE CANDIDATES FOR STATE’S ATTORNEY 


After seven years as public prosecutor in Chicago, 
covering practically the entire period of the so-called 
“crime wave,’ Mr. Crowe has now been repudiated by 
his party. Judge Swanson will be the Republican candi- 
date for that office in the November election. 
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tinuous effort to inculcate lessons of civic 
pride at home, while obtaining a fair share 
of “good publicity” abroad. 


Lowden, The Illinois primaries were not 
pg pe concerned alone with State 
andaLady nq municipal politics. The 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden was thoroughly 
identified with the Deneen movement; 
and the victory of Lowden delegates in the 
State of Illinois was more than perfunctory. 
It is hard to believe that Mayor Thomp- 
son’s “Draft Coolidge” effort to control 
delegates as against Lowden was sincere, or 
had any other than a local political motive. 
Illinois Congressional seats are not all 
restricted to districts, and two persons are 
elected as Congressmen-at-Large. For these 
positions, the primary election was state- 
wide. It is worthy of particular note that 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, widow of 
the late Senator Medill McCormick, and 
daughter of the former Ohio Senator, Mark 
Hanna, stood first among numerous candi- 
dates, and is altogether likely to win an 
ample majority in November. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick is a recognized expert in politics 
and public affairs, and is conspicuously 
fitted to render valuable service in Congress. 


Congress The state of legislation at 
i Is Washington has been some- 
rogram 


what obscured by political 
events such as the Illinois primaries, the 
death of Senator Willis, the new trial of 
Mr. Harry Sinclair, and the investigation of 
campaign funds. The month of May, how- 
ever, will see a rapid clearing up of the 
legislative program,- with budget features 
adopted, appropriation bills passed, the tax 
bill completed, a flood bill and a farm bill 
offered for the President’s signature or veto, 
and several other measures of importance 
carried to completion. Congress is eager to 
adjourn in this political year, but will not 
fail to have covered a considerable range of 
business. 


hey It was a mistake to suppose 
Pat that the McNary-Haugen bill 


had been consigned to the 
limbo of lost causes when President Coolidge 
vetoed it last year. On April 12 it came to 
a vote again in the Senate, with 53 in favor 
and 23 against. This is to be compared 
with the vote last year. of 47 to 39. Sena- 
tors Curtis, Watson, and Norris, presiden- 
tial candidates, all voted for the bill. Sena- 

















MRS. RUTH HANNA McCORMICK 


Daughter of Mark Hanna and widow of Senator Medill 
McCormick, who died three years ago, Mrs. McCormick 
is experienced in politics and in public service. She has 
long been active in bettering conditions for women and 
children in industry, in the campaign for pure milk, in 
the Girl Scouts organization; and when the Progressive 
movement was founded she became identified with party 
politics. Last month she was chosen by the Republicans 
of Illinois as one of two Representatives-at-Large. 


tor Fess of Ohio, who has been chosen to 
make the keynote speech as temporary 
chairman at the Kansas City Convention, 
voted in the negative. The measure calls 
for a Farm Board, and advisory councils for 
different commodities. It provides for 
loans to farm coéperatives and other mar- 
keting agencies, to be made from a revolving 
fund of $400,000,000, at four per cent. As 
a last resort, the equalization fee, so much 
criticized last year, is retained. It was 
expected that the House would act promptly 
and favorably, and it seemed to be a general 
view that President Coolidge would again 
veto the bill. At various points, the 
measure has been altered to meet the Presi- 
dent’s objections of last year. In the 
opinion of supporters of the bill, a Farm 
Board is needed as much as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and hardly less 
than the Federal Reserve Board. The 
equalization fee would have to meet legal 
and practical tests before it could possibly 
do any of the harm that Mr. Coolidge has 
feared. To sign the bill would give us a 
Farm Board, and thus would lead to a real 
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Will The President 
i oe had seemed to 
hold to a some. 

what rigid point of view re. 
garding the allocation of costs; 
and it was feared in various 
quarters that he might veto 
the Jones Bill. But if he should 
have felt it his duty to take 
such a step, an immediate 
passage of the measure over 
the veto by a sweeping vote in 
both houses would seem al- 
together probable. There is 
always some element of log- 
rolling involved in the vote on 
any important waterway im- 
provement; but in the case of 
this Mississippi bill there is a 
striking concurrence of senti- 
ment in favor of a national 
investment on a large scale 








© Henry Miller News Service Picture 


HON. WESLEY L. JONES, SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 


As chairman of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, Mr. Jones’ name 

is attached to the Flood Relief bill which passed the upper house on March 

28. It authorizes appropriations of a third of a billion dollars, to prevent a 

recurrence of the flood which last year wrought havoc in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley and to carry out an elaborate engineering program. 


study of remedies for certain conditions, 
the seriousness of which all students of the 
subject are ready to admit. 


Floods and 
the Jones 
Measure 


The flood control legislation 
had taken something like ma- 
ture and final shape with the 
beginning of April. The Senate had acted 
on March 28, passing the measure that 
bears the name of the chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, Mr. Jones 
of Washington. After the report of the 
committee, the measure moved with re- 
markable swiftness to its passage by unani- 
mous vote. The Senate bill accepts past 
local expenditures as sufficient and throws 
all the remaining burden upon the national 
Government. It calls for a board of five 
members, including the Secretary of War, 
the president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and three engineers to perfect the 
control plan. It authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $325,000,000 for levees, spillways, 
and floodways, but contemplates additional 
appropriations in the future. The House 
Flood Control Committee on March 31 
approved the Senate measure by a vote of 
20 to 1 with certain amendments. In the 
‘calendar arranged by the Rules Committee, 
the final vote was to-come in April»): 


that will deal, once and for all, 
with navigation, protection, 
and incidental hydro-electric 
developments. It is felt that 
the whole country will be bene- 
fited in the long run by the 
consummation of this program. 


Outlawing Some large negotiations are 
W —- going forward in this tenth 
sca year since the ending .of -the 
Great War. Secretary Kellogg and Foreign 
Minister Briand have continued their dis- 
cussion of the proposed agreement to abolish 
war with one another as an instrument of 
public policy, and to settle all differences 
that may arise, of whatever character, 
without menace of resort to force. It was 
Mr. Kellogg’s view that other nations ought 
to be invited to join in the agreement. 
Mr. Briand thought that duties under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations would 
require military action against a possible 
aggressor. There were good arguments on 
both sides, but the French Government has 
gone far toward accepting the views of the 
United States. On April 13th, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan were 
invited to join France and the United States 
in an agreement of a mutual character. 


Confidence 


We may consider it a high 
in the compliment that France was 


—— perfectly ready to sign such an 
agreement with the United States alone. 
The original proposal came from the French 
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STATIONS ON THE PROPOSED OCEAN HIGHWAY FOR AIRCRAFT 


Not the scheme of a dreamer merely, but the carefully worked out plan of a responsible engineer, Mr. E. R. Armstrong, 

who has already found capital to back him. There are to be eight seadromes, three or four hundred miles apart, an- 

chored to the bed of the ocean and supported above water level by steel framework mounted upon submerged hollow 
tanks. Each platform will have living accommodations, repair shops, fuel supplies, radio, and rescue crews. 


Foreign Minister. Hesitation about mak- 
ing the agreement multilateral was due to 
conditions that come much closer to France 
than to the United States. It is probably 
true that any one of the other great powers 
would be ready to enter a like agreement 
with the United States alone. If they can 
be induced to make it a common bond 
afiecting each and all, the lesson to the 
world will have a profound effect. Other 
countries, less powerful but having great 
standing and importance, would undoubt- 
edly be glad to accept an invitation to sign 
the anti-war treaty. 


Undoubtedly the revival of 
interest in the Kellogg-Briand 
movement has been due, in 
part at least, to the remarkable sentiment 
developed in the Havana Conference against 
all resort to war in the western hemisphere, 
and favoring the completion of international 
law codes and the resort to arbitral tribunals 
for the settlement of disputes. The dis- 
cussion of these measures must have a 
wholesome influence upon future confer- 
ences dealing with naval policies and arma- 
ments in general. It would not be wise to 
take too roseate a view of peace prospects, - 
although there are promising signs. France 
and Italy must seek the removal of mis- 
understandings, and peaceful solutions must 
be sought with good will for problems that 
otherwise might lead to conflict. We are 
publishing in this number a valuable article 
on the practical aspects of the naval situa- 
tion, by Captain Goss of the U. S. Navy, 


Signs of 
Harmony 


who shows that we are not in fact proposing 
to assume naval supremacy. 


The The real arguments that under- 
o lie such negotiations of Mr. 
Kellogg and Mr. Briand are 
to be found in those scientific, engineering 
and commercial projects that are uniting 
the nations and cannot tolerate so obsolete 
a doctrine or policy as that of militaristic 
assertion. Codperation on an expanding 
scale is the watch-word of this age. No 
better illustration could be found than the 
project responsibly announced in April of a 
series of anchored airdromes, four hundred 
miles apart, connecting the United States 
with Europe by way of the Azores. The 
projector of this enterprise is the Consulting 
Engineer of the du Pont Company, and he 
has given many years of thought and tech- 
nical study to this startling proposal. 


His anchored stations would 
Across the be large enough to provide 
Atlantic PeSG , 

facilities of all kinds—first, for 
a regular service of mails, passengers, and 
commerce to be carried on by the com- 
pany that will build and control the sta- 
tions. Further than that, the accommo- 
dations will be available for others using 
the air, independently of the company in 
question. It is proposed to build the first 
of these artificial islands in the near future. 

Obviously such projects require stability 

of relationships between governments. A 

long list of interests and movements, many 

of them of recent origin, could be given to 


Airdromes 
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show how rapidly the financial, commercial 
and cultural relations of civilized nations 
are spreading across boundary lines, and 
demanding the assurance of permanent 
peace. Mr. Kellogg’s treaty proposals are 
the mcre timely because these new bonds 
of intercourse are repugnant to the idea 
of militarism and the assertion of force. 
They obey the demands of public opinion. 


Democrats With the political season ad- 
and the vancing towards Convention 
Presidency 


time, Governor Smith has not 
lost his place as the leading Democratic 
candidate. Nor has Secretary Hoover sacri- 
ficed his standing as the most widely sup- 
ported Republican favorite. It does not 
follow, of course, that the nomination of 
Mr. Hoover at Kansas City, or that of Mr. 
Smith at Houston, is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion by supporters of other candi- 
dates. The Democrats will continue to 
observe the two-thirds rule; and in times 
past the leading candidates have more than 
once been victims of that requirement. The 
Democratic deadlock in Madison Square 
Garden in the summer of 1924 resulted in 
the compromise that made John W. Davis 
the nominee. The choice was highly cred- 
itable as regards the ability, training, 
experience, and character of the nominee. 
There was little to criticize and much 


ticket of Coolidge and Dawes. We have now 
come to a new situation that is baffling to 
the leaders of both parties, and that does 
not yield to easy analysis at the hands of 
expert students of politics and public senti- 
ment. Nobody knows what will happen in 
either convention. There will be r100 
delegates at Houston. It will take 734 
votes to nominate Governor Smith. If 
367 are firmly anti-Smith, it will be neces- 
sary to find a compromise candidate. 


The Eminence As we remarked in these pages 
of eed last month, the Democratic 
= party had made the acquaint- 

ance of Thomas J. Walsh of Montana in 
1924, when for two weeks he ruled their 
national assemblage. As permanent chair- 
man, he presided over the sessions—usually 
occupying forenoons, afternoons and eve- 
nings, with many thousands of interested 
spectators in the great hall besides the 
delegates and alternates—for the unprece- 
dented period of sixteen days. His rul- 
ings were accepted as just and fair. There 
was a statesmanlike quality of seriousness 
and dignity in his appearance, manner, and 
habitual utterance. His face, his voice, 
his personality, were duly impressed upon 
the members of the Democratic national 
party. When the convention was ended, 








to praise. Nothing was wrong except 
the “psychology” of the Democratic 
situation after the deadlock. 


A Baffling Mr. McAdoo might have 
} oy been nominated at San 
utlook F : : , 
rancisco in 1920 if he 
and his friends had been firmly re- 
solved upon securing that result. He 
had great elements of strength and 
popularity in 1920, and again in 1924. 
If a majority rather than a two-thirds 
vote had sufficed in the Democratic 
National Convention, Mr. McAdoo 
would have been chosen four years 
ago, when for eighty-five ballots he 
was in the lead. But in the reaction 
following the great war, with the 
peace settlements and the controversy 
over the League of Nations, there was 
no likelihood of Democratic success 
in 1920. And, even if the Democrats 
had been harmonious rather than dis- 
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cordant in 1924, it would have been 
hard to defeat the Republicans, who 
were wel! united in supporting the 
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Senator Walsh was almost as well known as 
William Jennings Bryan, much _ better 
known then Alfred E. Smith or John W. 
Davis, and—because of his constant pres- 
ence on the platform and the sound of his 
voice (heard by millions) over the radio— 
he was altogether as well known a Demo- 
cratic personage as William G. McAdoo. 
If Governor Smith and his friends had been 
willing to accept Mr. McAdoo’s suggestion, 
Senator Walsh would have been the candi- 
date instead of Mr. Davis four years ago. 
It is not likely, however, that Calvin Coo- 
lidge could have been defeated in any case. 
The really national candidates, of course, 
were Smith and McAdoo, with Smith find- 
ing friends in twenty States and McAdoo in 
forty. The more logical compromise would 
have been the conspicuous Walsh, who had 
exposed the circumstances under which 
the naval oil reserves had been leased by 
Secretary Fall to Mr. Doheny and Mr. 
Sinclair, and who had presided impartially 
through the stormy scenes of the long 
convention. 


Refusing the Jt does not often nappen that 
— public men refuse inadvance— 
like Mr. Hughes—to accept a 

place on the national ticket. When actu- 
ally nominated by conventions of the 
major parties (or when unanimously be- 
sought), declination has been still more 
rare. The Hon. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois was nominated by acclamation for 
the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with 
Mr. Coolidge in the Convention of 1924. 
Mr. Lowden believed he could serve his 
fellow countrymen more usefully in other 
ways, and declined the honor although he 
had good reason to think that the Republi- 
can ticket would be elected. Senator Walsh, 
although not then acceptable to the Smith 
faction for the first place on the ticket, 
was the spontaneous choice of the entire 
convention for second place. Resorting to 
an Innocent parliamentary method of secur- 
ing delay, Mr. Walsh as presiding officer 
recognized a motion for adjournment (that 
had not been offered), then announced the 
passage of the motion to adjourn (although 
there had been no vote). He adjourned 
the session in order to avert what at that 
moment would have been an irresistible 
demand that he should be Mr. Davis’ run- 
ning mate. When the convention came 
together again there were numerous Vice- 
Presidential candidates. Charles W. Bryan, 


of Nebraska, was selected in order to repre- 
sent the Western and progressive elements, 
and to give sectional balance to a ticket 
headed by an Eastern lawyer, who had 
entered with prestige upon an important 
corporation practice, at the heart of “big 
business” and finance, in New York City. 


Further If Mr. Walsh had retired from 
a the Senate in order to run for 
the Vice-Presidency, defeat 
would have relegated him to private life, 
while success would merely have trans- 
ferred him from his active and influential 
work in committees and on the floor of the 
Senate, to the inactive though dignified 
position of the Senate’s presiding officer. 
Mr. Walsh preferred to continue as Sena- 
tor from Montana, and to carry on the 
unfinished tasks of investigation that he was 
personally directing and that had already 
brought him into national and international! 
prominence. His parliamentary adroitness 
in the convention had spared him the 
necessity of seeming to undervalue a 
nomination to the Vice-Presidency. A 
variety of circumstances and conditions 
are combining to give Senator Walsh an 
even more conspicuous place than he occu- 
pied four years ago. He has been working 
at the very center of the activities of the 
United States Government. 


Investigating [nvestigations resulting from 
Campaign the earlier study of the oil 
loney a 

leases have been carried over 

into the field of the management of political 
campaigns, and the collection and expendi- 
ture of party funds. Out of disclosures 
thus secured—particularly those relating to 
the paying off of the Republican debt in- 
curred in the election of the Harding- 
Coolidge ticket in 1920—the Democrats are 


hoping to fabricate ammunition for use in ~ 


the present year. The whole subject of 
campaign management and political ex- 
penditure is before the country in such a 
way that it cannot be side-tracked or 
avoided.’ Senator Walsh, as regards such 
matters, is more than ever the logical head 
of the Democratic party. But although 
he has worked with such tireless energy and 
persistence in his endeavor to bring certain 
mysterious transactions into the light of 
day, he has not seemed to the country to be 
a reckless accuser. Nor do his colleagues 
regard him as a man seeking to cast sus- 
picion needlessly upon the: reputation of 
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any public man merely because that man 
has been active in Republican politics, or 
in some way connected with the oil business. 


The Religious 1. the power of his analytical 
mind, Mr. Walsh somewhat 
resembles the Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes. But Mr. Hughes is even 
better known for his power to construct 
than for his ability to dissect, while as yet 
Mr. Walsh’s fame is that of the inquisitor. 
The Montana Senator has in fact been a 
student of public policy, both domestic 
and foreign, and is a man of wide intelligence 
and undaunted courage, with a capacity 
for systematic and industrious effort that is 
far more productive in the long run than 
mere brilliance or cleverness. He is a 
religious man and a consistent Catholic. 
But in his case the religious question has 
not been raised by challenging opponents. 
He is warmly supported by many Protestants 
in the West and South, and he is acceptable 
to those who hold that Prohibition is an 
American policy of demonstrated usefulness, 
that must be upheld and enforced without 
apology. Almost the only really practical 
question that has ever brought the religious 
issue into politics has had to do with the 
support of schools. Many Catholics and 
some Protestants have believed that a 
proportionate amount of the money raised 
by taxation for the education of children 
should be given as subsidies to parochial or 
denominational schools, in cases where such 
schools are actually performing a recognized 
share of the educational work demanded by 
our system of universal instruction. 


Question 


Public Funds Those who have sought the 
—— division of school money have 
. included people of high sincer- 

ity and undoubted patriotism. It is need- 
less to asperse their motives, or to hold 
that they are controlled by ecclesiastical 
authorities centering in Rome. But as a 
result of much sharp discussion and various 
legislative efforts, it has been found hitherto 
that the dominant American opinion is 
insistent upon the view that all money 
raised by taxes for education should go to 
schools fully controlled and carried on as 
a part of the public school system. There 
was a time when there was a clear differ- 
ence of opinion between Catholic Church 
authorities of the Northwestern States as 
represented by the late Archbishop Ireland, 
and Catholic authorities in New York, 


Boston and elsewhere in the East, on certain 
school questions. The desirability of main- 
taining a separate parochial school system, 
in the hope that at some future time these 
schools would receive a proportion of the 
money raised by taxation, was in dispute. 
Senator Walsh, as far as we are aware, 
has held to the western rather than to 
the eastern view on this subject of school 
support. We are not referring to the ques- 
tion with any controversial purpose. It is 
not an issue at the present time. But a 
study of the subject might tend to discover 
reasons why certain Protestant leaders in 
the West and South have not regarded the 
Catholicism of Mr. Walsh as having any 
political bearing, while less ready to extend 
a like tolerance to the religious affiliations 
of certain eastern politicians. 


How the Jt is evident that Senator 
Fs wag Walsh has succeeded in mak- 
ing the larger public read 
about the Sinclair bonds, and the Repub- 
lican campaign debt that was paid off in 
1923. But it is hard to say whether people 
have been reading about all this as they 
might follow a detective story, running as an 
exciting serial with new chapters always 
ahead, or whether they are taking it as hav- 
ing a bearing upon the respective merits of 
the two political parties. Senator Robinson 
of Indiana, in a series of pugnacious and chal- 
lenging speeches, was proposing last month 
to show that oil leases and easy campaign 
money had a history that was not confined 
exclusively to the Republican party. Mr. 
Sinclair had been appointed by Governor 
Smith as a member of a commission in New 
York State. Democrats prominent in the 
Wilson Administration had accepted legal 
employment from oil companies that were 
subsequently accused of seeking favors at 
the hands of Secretary Fall. Senator Walsh 
in reply to the Indiana Senator made a 
spirited speech in which he praised and de- 
fended Governor Smith, Mr. McAdoo, the 
late Secretary Lane, and other Democrats 
and public men of the Wilsonian period. 
If Mr. Walsh at this time deserves promi- 
nence as a presidential candidate it is not 
because he has made himself so competent 
to find fault about certain things that 
happened under the Republican Administra- 
tion of President Harding. Rather, it is 
because his activities have given the coun- 
try an opportunity to become aware of his 
merits in general. 
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Honesty It is fair to assume 
in + - that most of our pub- 


lic men, whether Re- 
publicans or Democrats, are quite 
as honest as other people. It would 
be unfortunate if men of the best 
type should refuse. to go into poli- 
tics because of the prevalence of 
mud-slinging. The Government 
of the United States has been 
administered honorably and in 
good faith through our entire his- 
tory. There have been some pain- 
ful instances of dishonesty or 
malfeasance. And so it behooves 
everybody to encourage the ex- 
posure and the punishment of mis- 
deeds, without trying to make 
party capital out of exceptional 
episodes. Secretary Fall was 
recommended for a place in Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet by so typical a 
New England Republican as the 
late Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. The oil leases, and the 
schemes for storing oil at stragetic 
points like Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, 














were urgently supported, if not 
chiefly arranged, by naval officers 
and administrators who believed 
with all sincerity that they were 
acting with wise foresight. The 
country has been justified in accept- 
ing the opinion on the oil leases expressed by 
the Supreme Court, which declared them 
to be fraudulent and restored the reserva- 
tions to the Navy. Full light should be 
thrown upon every phase of this business, 
political, military and economic, and no 
wrong-doing should be hidden or condoned. 
But the country is not likely to be con- 
vinced by any effort to make it appear 
that one party as a whole is much better 
or much more trustworthy than the other 
party. It is simply true that Senator 
Walsh in these protracted inquiries has 
made the country acquainted with him as 
a man worthy of high recognition in public 
life, and therefore worthy of being listed 
among Democratic candidates for our 
highest office. 


There Are April 17 was the date fixed 
Others! | for the formal launching of 
the candidacy of Gov. Alfred 

E. Smith. Many Smith delegates had 


already been chosen, some of them in 
State-wide primaries, others in State and 


GOVERNOR SMITH LEAVES NEW YORK FOR A MONTH’S 


VACATION IN THE SOUTH 


Wearing the familiar brown derby associated with his earlier political 
career, the Governor left his home city on April 12. 
this picture is his daughter Katherine, and at the right is Mrs. Smith. 


district conventions. As we have already 
shown, there is wide assertion that Governor 
Smith will receive a majority in the conven- 
tion at Houston on the first ballot. But 
there is no expectation that the two-thirds 
rule will be abrogated for this occasion. 
If the opponents of Governor Smith should 
be sufficiently determined, and should come 
together under bold leadership, they might 
bring about a compromise. Senator Reed 
of Missouri has a considerable following; 
Hon. Cordell Hull is admired and seriously 
supported; the gallant Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland is admittedly a personage of 
presidential caliber; Senator Walsh is a 
statesman of first-class rank; Senator George 


is sincerely proposed as a favorite son of, 


Georgia and a man of worth and experience. 
It would be easy to extend the list of 
Democrats whose names would at once be 
recognized as deserving of support. In the 
background are always such Democrats as 
Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Cox, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Pomerene, Gover- 
nor Donahey, and Mr. Owen D. Young. 
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reminder of what happened in the 
Cleveiand convention four years 
later. Mr. Lowden, of course, 
was not a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1924 because the 
party had agreed that President 
Coolidge should be given a secon 
term. When it came to the selec- 
tion of a running mate, the con- 
vention did not hesitate to name 
Mr. Lowden. 


There were plenty of 
excellent men avail- 
able for the office of 
Vice-President, and Republican 
prospects as clearly foreshad- 
owed made the nomination desir- 
able. Mr. Lowden was, therefore, 
under no obligation as a Repub- 
lican to be a candidate for that 
particular office at that time. 
He was much absorbed in a study 
of economic conditions in the agri- 
cultural States, and he was taking 
a leading part in activities that 
seemed to him worth while. For 


Endorsed 
in 1924 








HON. FRANK O. LOWDEN, AT HIS FARM HOME NEAR 
THE VILLAGE OF OREGON, ILLINOIS 


For some years Mr. Lowden has operated what is said to be the 

finest farm in the United States. His early career was that of 

a lawyer and business man in Chicago, followed by public service 
as Representative in Congress and Governor. 


It happened in the case of 
Senator Walsh four years ago 
that his term was expiring. 
If he had accepted a place on the ticket 
with Mr. Davis, he would have lost not 
only the Vice-Presidency, but also his seat 
in the Senate, because he could not have 
run for the two offices at the same time. 
It was altogether different in the case of the 
foremost Republican of Illinois. Mr. Low- 
den had been an outstanding figure among 
the war-time Governors. He and General 
Wood had been the two most prominent 
candidates in 1920. With the failure of 
General Wood to make headway in the 
convention, Mr. Lowden would almost 
certainly have been nominated at Chicago, 
but for tactics reflecting no particular credit 
upon a group of individuals who sadly 
warned the delegates, with crocodile tears, 
that Governor Lowden could not possibly 
be elected. These purists explained that 
money had been used in Missouri to in- 
fluence two delegates. We are referring to 
that situation merely to give point ‘to a 


The Case of 
Mr. Lowden 


a private citizen in perfect health, 
and with a remarkable capacity 
for the exactions of public life, to 
decline the nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency when acceptance 
meant election, was quite unusual 
if not wholly unprecedented. Mr. Lowden 
had his own reasons for declining Cab- 
inet positions, ambassadorships, and finally 
the Vice-Presidency. The one point that 
we are asking our readers to bear in mind 
is the Republican expression of confi- 
dence in Mr. Lowden, on the last 
occasion when the Republicans of the 
United States have been represented in a 
national body. Obviously the honor was 
not sought by Mr. Lowden; yet the conven- 
tion, representing all sections and shades of 
Republican sentiment, was for the Illinois 
statesman, making him its actual choice 
and giving him the opportunity to accept or 
decline. Nothing could have been a more 
pointed rebuke or complete repudiation 
of the cabal that had prevented the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Lowden in 1920 than the action 
of the convention of 1924. There was no 
reason why the entire Republican party of 
the United States in 1924 should have ex- 
pressed its confidence in Mr. Lowden, if 
the action had‘not been regarded as suitable 
from personal as- well as political stand- 
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points. We publish in this number a brief 
article by Mr. William H. Crawford, who is 
conversant with political affairs and has 
the advantage of knowing Mr. Lowden in 
his more recent activities. 


Affairs ct Governor Smith, on April 8, 
Albany left Albany to enjoy a strictly 
non-political vacation at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. He had come 
through a session of the New York Legisla- 
ture in no triumphant or buoyant mood. 
As a Democrat, he had been accustomed to 
doing business with Republican Legisla- 
tures. But this year the difficulty of reach- 
ing results through compromise was greater 
than ever. The Governor was not compli- 
mentary about the Legislature when it ad- 
journed on March 22. Neither were the 
legislative leaders eager to praise the 
sagacious and incomparable Al Smith. 
Things had tended to “‘go stale” at Albany. 
For one thing, the Legislature had refused 
to take up the Governor’s challenge on 
a four-year-term issue. Many readers will 
need to be told over again that the State of 
New York has been going through a reor- 
ganization of its administrative system. 
There has been a grouping of departments 
and agencies; and the head of each new 
group has become a member of a higher 
body that may be called the Governor’s 
Cabinet. The Governor himself as ad- 
ministrative chief is something like the 
President of the United States. This was 
by no means the case under the previous 
system. It is generally recognized that a 
two-year term is not long enough and that 
the Governor should be elected for four 
years, 


The Four- Accordingly, the voters of the 
year Term State last November were 
Side-tracked 


given an opportunity to vote 
upon a proposed amendment that would 
extend the Governor’s term. The amend- 
ment had been submitted by the Republican 
Legislature, and it was overwhelmingly 
defeated, Governor Smith speaking against 
it throughout the State. The defeat was 
claimed as a triumph for Governor Smith. 
Yet he had urgently demanded the adoption 
of a four-year term. He opposed the par- 
ticular project last year because he desired 
to have the Governor elected midway be- 
tween presidential years, whereas the 
legislature had submitted it with a provision 
for electing the state ticket in 1928, and 

















© Underwood & Underwood , 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, SENATOR FROM 


NEW YORK 


succeeding presidential years. The people 
of the State who were so ready to defeat 
the amendment last year did not seem dis- 
posed to help the Governor in his effort 
to have the four-year term submitted again, 
with a change of the election date. With 
all his political acumen, Governor Smith 
was mistaken last year. The important 
thing was to secure the four-year term. 
It would have been possible at some future 
time to consider a change in the date of 
election. Much could be said in favor of 
electing a Governor when State issues are 
relatively prominent. But even on the 
dates advocated by Governor Smith a 
new Congress would have to be elected; 
so the campaign could not be devoted strict- 
ly to State affairs. The public concentrates 


upon the business of politics in a presidential 
year, and is therefore quite likely to think 
more seriously about the State Govern- 
ment than at intervening times. Governor 
Smith’s tactics have simply resulted in 
compelling New York to elect a Governor 
every two years. 


For some time it was uncertain 
whether Senator Copeland, 
who does not by past record 
belong to the Smith-Tammany wing of the 


Senator 
Copeland 
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THE LATE CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, AS HE 
APPEARED THIRTY YEARS AGO 


From a photograph reproduced in this magazine in 1899, 
at the time of his first election as United States Senator 
from New York. 


party, would be endorsed for another 
term. Senator Wagner, who was a New 
York City Democrat of long service in the 
legislature, and a Tammany man of the 
highest influence, was chosen at the last 
senatorial election to succeed Senator 
Wadsworth, a Republican of national dis- 
tinction. Six years ago Governor Smith 
had expected to be a candidate for the 
United States Senate. The Democratic 
Convention met at Syracuse. Mr. He rst 
sought the nomination for the Governorship, 
and would have accepted the nomination for 
the Senate. Governor Smith was opposed 
to the idea of according a place on the 
Democratic ticket to Mr. Hearst. The 
late Charles F. Murphy, as leader of 
Tammany, was obliged to make the de- 
cision. He hesitated for a day or two in 
seclusion. Governor Smith, against his 
preference and at personal sacrifice, agreed 
to accept another nomination for the posi- 
tion at Albany. Dr. Copeland had been 
prominent as the nublic-health officer of 
New York City in Mayor Hylan’s Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hearst rather than Mr. 
Murphy was regarded as having the superior 


influence in the administration of the 
metropolis. Dr. Copeland was nominated 
for the Senate as a compromise, to bring 
about some appearance of harmony be- 
tween the Smith-Tammany wing and the 
Hearst-Hylan elements. 


If Al Smith could have had 
his own way, and could have 
been elected to the Senate in 
1922, he would have been brought into 
contact with national issues. It could not 
have been argued against him at this time 
that he had been without any experience in 
the entire domain of Federal questions, 
domestic and foreign. As for Senator 
Copeland, he has served at Washington 
with industry and intelligence, while placing 
himself in harmony with New York Demo- 
crats of all elements and factions in sup- 
porting Al Smith for the presidency. With 
Mr. Wagner in the Senate as a Tammany 
man, it would be customary to choose for the 
other seat a candidate from the central 
or western part of the State. But although 
Dr. Copeland has lived in New York City, 
he comes from Michigan, and his home is in 
a county outside of the metropolis and west 
of the Hudson. Whether the Republicans 
will again nominate Mr. Wadsworth for the 
Senate may not be known for some time. 


What Might 
Have Been 


Deathof Hon. Frank B. Willis, Senator 


Senator Willis from Ohio, was regarded asa 


at Fifysix oan of exceptional strength 


and vigor, and he was one of the youngest 
of the men who were listed as presidential’ 
candidates. He was fifty-six years old on 
December 28. It had been decided by his 
supporters that he should make a certain 
number of speeches in order to strengthen his 
support in the Ohio primary election of 
April 24. A great celebration had been 
prepared in his honor at Delaware, Ohio, 
this being the chief town of his home county. 
While on the platform and about to speak 
to an enthusiastic audience, he was seized 
with a sudden illness, retired for fresh air, 
and died immediately. Mr. Willis was a 
man of striking and attractive personality. 
He had made his way by hard work through 
school and college. Like his colleague, 
Senator Fess, he had been a teacher of 
history for some years. His aptitude for 
public life had carried him through the 
legislature to the Governorship and later 
to the Senate. His career reminds us of the 
lives of other Ohio statesmen. 
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Mr. Depew A former United States Sen- 
Diesat_ ator, Chauncey M. Depew of 
Ninety-four New York, who had been 
spending the winter in Florida, ventured 
northward a week too soon and died on 
April 5 of pneumonia after a brief illness 
following a chill due to harsh weather after 
the balmy sunshine of the South. Mr. 
Depew, who was almost ninety-four years 
old, had continued to be active in public and 
business affairs, and had been planning to 
attend, as a delegate, the Republican Con- 
vention at Kansas City. Medical science 
has achieved much but it cannot guarantee 
any man’s life as against some sudden assault 
of disease. Pneumonia does not spare men 
far younger and more vigorous than Mr. 
Depew. Many people of advancing years 
testify that a warm climate conserves their 
strength and prolongs their days. But it is 
imprudent for them to return suddenly to 
the chilling contrasts of a lingering winter. 
Mr. Depew had been wise and careful in 
the last decades of his life, but at one period 
he had been subjected to great strain and 
had undergone protracted illness. Younger 
men of powerful constitutions like Senator 
Willis are sometimes taken off in the prime 
of life because they have been too well- 
assured of health and continued vitality 
to think of precautions. The demands of 
our complicated and strenuous age upon the 
strength of men in public life are exceedingly 
great; and it requires careful judgment and 
some scientific knowledge to maintain 
steady nerves and good digestion. Mr. 
Depew had been offered many public posts, 
and might have been President but for his 
life-long legal and official connection with 
the New York Central Railroad. He was 
universally admired, and held an ever 
Increasing place in the affections of the 
American people. 


Years and We are learning that under 

Capacities | present conditions the differ- 
Lie ence between Youth and Age, 
IN given cases, is not precisely measured by 
years. Some men are actually younger at 
sixty than they were at forty, by tests of 
physical and mental condition. This ques- 
tion of age has been raised in current discus- 
sions of presidential possibilities. Governor 
Smith is only fifty-four, while Senator 
Walsh, who was born June 12, 1859, will 
enter upon his seventieth year before the 
convention meets at Houston. Yet it has 
hever crossed the mind of the average Dem- 

















THE LATE SENATOR WILLIS OF OHIO 


As the favorite son of the Republicans of his State, 

Senator Willis might have been a prominent candidate 

for the presidential nomination at this year’s national 

convention. He died suddenly on March 30, at a political 
meeting in his home city. 


ocrat that there is any practical difference 
in’ the ages of Smith, Walsh, McAdoo, 
Ritchie, Hull, among the Democratic lead- 
ers, although Mr. McAdoo is in his sixty- 
fifth year while Governor Ritchie is only 
fifty-one. Mr. McAdoo shows no signs of 
having advanced beyond early middle 
age. Mr. Walsh seems nowhere near the 


retiring limit. In short, American and’ 


English public men at seventy are showing 
as little impairment of vigor as were men of 
fifty at earlier periods. Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes refuses to be considered as a Re- 
publican candidate, declaring with serene 
good temper that he is quite too old. He 
has a right to make his own decisions and 


to have them respected; but he seems ' 
younger to many people to-day than when ' 


he was Governor of New York twenty years 
ago. His birthday occurred on April 11 
and he is now just sixty-six years of age. 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, who is Republican 
floor leader and the candidate of his State 
for the presidency, was sixty-eight on 
January 25, and if chosen President would 
be in his seventieth year when inaugurated. 
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Governor Lowden, who seems in many ways 
as fit and vigorous as twenty years ago, is 
a year younger than Senator Curtis, and 
was sixty-seven on January 26. Vice- 
President Dawes will be sixty-three on the 
27th of August, and is assuredly not too old 
for further public responsibilities. 


There were many Republicans 
in Ohio who had not believed 
that Mr. Willis was destined 
to be the choice of the Kansas City con- 
vention and who preferred to support a 
national rather than a local candidate. 
The object of a presidential primary is to 
bring out the real preference of party voters. 
There was no possible reason why the names 
of any or all Republican candidates should 
not have been entered under the Ohio law, 
in order to give Republican voters the 
privilege of marking their ballots as they 
chose. The attitude of Mr. Willis toward 
the candidacy of Mr. Hoover had not 
seemed altogether reasonable. It was de- 
cided by the supporters of Mr. Willis to 
keep his name at the head of their ticket, 
although the delegates running under the 
Willis name would be actually supporting 
some living candidate. We prefer not to 
comment in advance upon a situation so 
unusual, and in some aspects so little re- 
lated to facts as well as to sentiments. 


Ohio 
Preferences 


Travel Doubtless there will be some- 
hd Its thing like the usual volume of 
ewards : 
American travel across the 
Atlantic this year. If Americans are spend- 
ing a billion dollars on their trans-oceanic 
vacation trips, they are bringing back with 
them the most valuable things that money 
can buy. There is nothing to be compared 
in value with broadened views, stimulated 
intelligence, a new sense of the dignity of 
human nature as revealed in the achieve- 
ments of modern culture and civilization, 
and an impelling impulse to make America 
still finer and better. But while European 
travel is thus a contributor to the enlight- 
ened energy that is applying itself to our 
own problems of development, there is 
much to be said for travel here at home. 


P seed We ought to have some realiz- 
merica, : : 
Especially ing sense of our own relative 


changes, for better or for 
worse. Europeans have not so much money 
available for vacation trips, but they are 
coming here to see America in increasing 


numbers. The steamships have lost a good 
deal of immigration traffic by reason of our 
policy of restriction. They ought to try by 
systematic effort to increase the number of 
intelligent Europeans who would enjoy 
American travel. Our railroads have done 
what they could to impress upon Americans 
in the East the delights of a visit to Cali- 
fornia. Railroads also have coéperated in 
the far-seeing policy of Florida, which is 
having the result of making that State 
the most important focus of winter travel 
and recreation in the entire world. Both 
in California and Florida they have learned 
the lesson, derived largely from European 
experience, that beauty is a productive 
asset that pays better dividends in com- 
parison with the investment cost than any 
other material outlay. 


What Our But our architects and city 
City Planners Janners have not confined 
Are Doing 


their best efforts to California 
and Florida. They are a fraternity of in- 
spired patriots who are determined to atone 
for the wastefulness and ugliness of three 
centuries of ruthless pioneering. New 
York City exhibits miracles of architectural 
transformation in this new century; but so 
do many other American cities. In its 
environing parks, its bold and_ beautiful 
commercial buildings, its treatment of 
twenty miles of lake front, its schools and 
universities, Chicago is a world’s wonder. 
It is a distinct loss not to have made’ the 
acquaintance of the inland metropolis that 
Americans have built, mostly within the 
lifetime of surviving citizens. The creative 
energy of Chicago is so resistless that it 
compels the codperation of any local 
governing group that may happen along, 
whether headed by a Dever or a Thompson. 


What Ore [t is usually best for travelers 
*" eg not to think of themselves as 


missionaries with a duty to the 
people they visit. Travelers can afford 
to be courteous. The more intelligent and 
experienced they are, the more likely that 
they will see things toadmire. Visiting our 
own country, one will discover something 
of the domestic felicity of Philadelphia; 
the stupendous evolution of Pittsburgh; 
the fine example of river control in the 
engineering project that has mastered the 
Ohio; the civic and artistic maturity that 
has begun to revive a just local pride m 
such Ohio cities as Cincinnati, Cleveland 
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and Dayton; and the paradox of good 
society alongside of bad politics in the 
charming city of Indianapolis. Far from 
finding in Iowa nothing but sour-tempered 
and mortgage-ridden farmers, with corn 
and hogs the one absorbing topic in life, the 
visitor who has an understanding mind 
discovers progressive and beautiful towns 
everywhere, with entrancing landscapes 
that suggest the rural scenery of England 
and France. And, he will be enveloped in 
an atmosphere of almost unequalled zeal 
for education; with high schools, colleges 
and universities crowded with young Ameri- 
cans of the kind who are making us confi- 
dent of the country’s future. Nebraska 
and Kansas have surprises in store for the 
visitor from the older states of the East. 


Each State California, Florida, and other 
pot parts of the South have sea- 


sonal and climatic advantages 
that must draw increasing numbers of 
visitors, aS average wealth increases, and 
as facilities for travel are further improved. 
But there is no State in the Union that is 
not now doing one thing or another that 
is exceedingly well worth seeing. The older 
states, for instance, are studying their once 
neglected points of historical interest, and 
making it easier for the visitor to enjoy 
them. New York has opened the park 
that includes the scene of Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga. Valley Forge and 
Gettysburg are constantly adding to their 
historical and scenic attractions. The 
mountains with their woodland parks, and 
the lake regions from Maine to Michigan 
and Minnesota are providing attractions 
for visitors from large cities, and also from 
the southern areas of prolonged summer 
heat. Automobile roads are making it 
easy to visit famous natural objects like 
NiagaraFalls, Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
the marvels of the Yellowstone, and the 
other national reserves of the Rocky 
mountain region. Wooded parklands of 
great extent are being acquired by national 
or state authorities in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina. Millions of people in due time 
will visit Stone Mountain near Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the equestrian statue of 
General Lee has been carved in high relief, 
and where other figures are to follow as 
part of a project reminding one of those 
ages when Egypt built the pyramids and 
carved the sphinx. 

















THE CHICAGO SKYLINE 
Chicago’s many skyscrapers are an outstanding example 
of the modern art of city building. The three shown in 
the picture have been completed only recently. They 
are the ‘‘333”’ Building, the London Guaranty Building, 
and the Mather Tower. 


Kansas City 
Will Now 
Entertain 


Whatever may occur to center 
attention at a given point, it is 
worth while to make good use 
of the moment of excited curiosity. Kansas 
City is advertised by the enterprise of the 
citizens who have secured the Republican 
National Convention that will assemble on 
June 12. But Kansas City is an emporium 
of the agricultural West, and it is an ex- 
pression of the aims, capacities and ideals 
of Missouri and Kansas. As a community 
spreading across the dividing line between 
the two states, more than half a million 
people are thinking in terms of their daily 
employment, their home surroundings, their 
dignity and aggrandizerent as a modern 
city. They are providing facilities for 
education and recreation; the streets and 
roadways by which they can depart and 
return; and the means by which they can 
thrive in future as the central market for 
expanding tributary zones. Next month 
we shall publish an article that will tell in 
somewhat specific fashion what Kansas 
City has become, and what its aspirations 
are, as it looks to the future. 
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Texasand Texas is so big, and also it 
I pana has such variety of climate and 


natural features, that it is al- 
most impossible to describe it in general 
terms. We have undertaken in the present 
number to give the reader a real analysis 
of the amazing geographical area and social 
aggregate comprised under that little word 
of five letters—T-E-X-A-S. Mr. Finty, 
who writes this article about his State, has 
a wide grasp of economic and political 
information. He has also the historical 
perspective of a student who envisages an 
American state in the making. Particular 
interests have discovered Texas; but the 
general visitor who seeks to know the 
United States has thus far neglected one 
of the most interesting parts of the country. 
Financial achievements took the American 
Bankers’ Association to the progressive city 
of Dallas last year. The splendid growth 
of commerce at the seaports of Texas has 
not been overlooked by the interests con- 
cerned with our foreign trade. On April 25, 
26, and 27, the annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council is scheduled 
to hold the most notable of its series of 
annual gatherings at Houston, Texas, with 
fifteen hundred delegates attending. The 
programs of this gathering include the 
leaders of the most important export trade 
interests of America. With its new ship 
canal, Houston has become a seaport like 
Manchester, England. Galveston is one 
otf the principal export points of the United 
States; and this convention recognizes es- 
pecially the increase of business exchanges 
between the western half of America and 
the Latin-American republics. At the end 
of the convention many of the members 
will make a tour of Mexico by special 
arrangement. 


The Other ‘Texas derives some flavor of 
T wie d architectural and social inter- 
savcler : : : 

est from its Spanish-Mexican 

beginnings. Its half dozen foremost cities 
ace ambitious and progressive. The State 
will take rank in the near future with the 
thiee or four wealthiest, most populous, and 
most highly diversified commonwealths of 
our entire Union. There are inquisitive vis- 
itors who can only find in Texas (as else- 
where) the scandals of Ku Klux politics; 
disagreeable things like sand-storms; and 
much else to give excuse for unpleasant 
articles. There is no part of the world that 
cannot furnish ample material for those 


who seek things that are deplorable or of 
ill-repute. There are marvels of ancient 
survival in India to delight the visitor; and 
there are truthful tales to be told of remark- 
able progress in the well-being of India’s 
swarming millions, under British guidance 
and direction. But a certain writer thinks 
it suitable to write a book in order to 
inform America that there are bad customs 
still tolerated in India, and much misery to 
be found by one who has learned to go 
straight to the hospitals and institutions 
where the records of sickness and distress 
cannot be disputed. Facts are facts; but 
the major facts about modern India are 
those of remarkable economic and social 
improvement. 


Reform _ As of India, so of the United 
nee States. In Europe they have 


been gasping over the story 
of crime and vice in Chicago. But Chicago 
bombings have had trifling results, when 
compared with such news items as the 
bomb-throwing in Milan of April 12 that 
was meant to assassinate King Victor 
Emmanuel III, but that succeeded in killing 
a dozen people and wounding forty others. 
There have been innumerable attempts on 
the life of Mussolini; and the list of bomb- 
ings and assassinations in Europe since the 
close of the war, ten years ago, includes 
many names of conspicuous men, and much 
incidental havoc. As for misery and vice, 
Chicago is a happy place indeed when com- 
pared with habitual conditions in London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and other British cities. 
The human race has been fighting its way 
from prevalent poverty and misery for 
several generations; and it has made ex- 
cellent headway in spite of inconsistencies, 
paradoxes, and difficulties. It is well to 
believe that each country or city will best 
understand its own social defects. 


Some A long time ago, Tacitus wrote 
Fee ves ~~ ® ~bOOk about the Germans, 
an ui praising their virtues and their 
institutions, in order that the people of 
Rome might be helped by good reports 
from peoples who had not been appreciated. 
A hundred years ago the French writer, 
Voltaire, finding himself expelled from his 
own country, spent two or three years In 
England. He wrote a book in which he 
praised the English, and set forth many 
interesting and commendable things, i 
order that Frenchmen might learn some- 
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thing worth while from their insular neigh- 
bors. Tacitus and Voltaire were examples 
of the good traveler who knows enough 
beforehand to be sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic when he finds out how much there is 
to praise, as a rule, in the places that one 
visits and examines for the first time. 


Ford Cars | Much of the new progress of 
and a Changed the West is directly due to 

Demand automobiles and highways. 
There are now enough automobiles in use 
in the United States to make an average of 
one for every five people. The transforma- 
tion that has come about is beyond the 
complete grasp of the most intelligent mind. 
A chief factor was the Ford car. Earlier 
cars not only had cost too much, but they 
were not sufficiently reliable. Mass pro- 
duction, with Henry Ford as its prophet, 
made the new economic structure of Amer- 
ica. But, the automobile having become 
both common and essential, we have trained 
a public that is now equal to buying and 
using finer cars than the old Ford model. 
In short, we are coming into a new phase of 
business, the factors of which are brilliantly 
discussed by Mr. Paul M. Mazur in a vol- 
ume that is entitled ‘American Prosperity: 
Its Causes and Consequences.”’ Mr. Mazur, 
though a young man, at once takes his 
place with financial and economic writers 
of the first rank. He has had a varied and 
remarkable career as a Scientific student of 
business methods since his graduation at 
Harvard some fifteen years ago, and he is 
now a member of a bankinz firm in New 
York. He has written for this number of 
the Review or Reviews a remarkable 
article on the subject of mass production, 
and the manner in which the standardized 
article encounters the fastidious taste of 
a new consuming public. On page 558 
will be found a review of Mr. Mazur’s book 
on our present era of business prosperity. 


— in the We have published monthly 
HOI articles on European affairs in 

a long series covering many 

eventful years. But very few articles have 
ever appeared, in this or any other period- 
ical, so remarkably illuminating and in- 
structive as the study by Frank Simonds 
this month entitled “Poland Makes Good.” 

















PAUL M. MAZUR, ECONOMIST 


The intelligent reader will not fail to appre- 
ciate this fascinating picture of central 
Europe to-day, based upon direct observa- 
tion. The recent election has confirmed 
Pilsudski in power. He proposes to give 
Poland a president on the American pat- 
tern. His methods, as Mr. Simonds shows, 
are exactly the reverse of those of Musso- 
lini in Italy. It might be good for France 
if the elections occurring in the last days ot 
April should have resulted in an endorse- 
ment of Poincaré for further leadership, 
just as the Poles have stood by their own 
strong man. But Cabinets have changed 
in France on an average of about once in 
every eight months during the past half 
century. The French system is explained 
in our. ‘Leading Articles” department. 
The German elections will not occur until 
next winter. That country flourishes under 
President Hindenburg and Chancellor Marx 
The English elections, with the new women 
voters, may occur next fall, but are more 
likely to be postponed until spring. In all 
these countries of Europe there is a strong 
and hopeful impulse toward the improve- 
ment of international relations. 
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0A Record of Current Events 


From Marcu 15 To APRIL 15, 1928 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


March 20.—The North Dakota primaries are 
carried for Frank O. Lowden and Governor Smith 
of New York, unopposed. 

April 2—In the Michigan primaries, Herbert 
Hoover and Governor Smith are endorsed, un- 
opposed. 

April 3.—In the Wisconsin Republican primary, 
the progressive faction—pledged for Senator Norris 
of Nebraska—elect only 16 out of 26 delegates. 

April 7—Iowa county conventions choose dele- 
gates for the Democratic State convention; the 
supporters of Edwin T. Meredith, “dry” and 
former Secretary of Agriculture, are decisively de- 
feated by those favoring Governor Smith. 

April t1o.—lIllinois Republican primaries are 
largely carried by delegates favorable to former 
Gov. Frank O. Lowden. 


April 14.—A survey of delegates chosen to date 
shows that Hoover and Smith lead; Hoover has 198 
of the majority of 545 needed to nominate in the 
Republican convention, and Smith has 264 of the 
734 needed in the Democratic convention. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


March 15.—President Coolidge replies to a 
resolution of the Porto Rico legislature asking that 
the island be made a free state; he recites the benefits 
of American aid and maintains that the government 
of Porto Rico exercises greater sovereignty over its 
own affairs than does the government of any other 
State. 

March 31.—The Governor-of Michigan appoints 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Grand Rapids newspaper 
editor, as United States Senator to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Woodbridge N. Ferris. 


April 5.—The Governor of Ohio appoints Cyrus 
Locher (Democrat), Cleveland lawyer and State 
Director of Commerce, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of United States Senator Willis 
(Republican). 

April 10.—In the Illinois Republican primary the 
candidates supported by Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago and Governor Small are overwhelmingly 
defeated; Otis F. Glenn is nominated for Senator 
and Louis L. Emmerson for Governor. 


The trial of Harry F. Sinclair, oil magnate, 
charged with conspiring to defraud the Government 
in leasing naval oil reserves, is begun at Washington. 

April 11.—Nebraska primaries result in the re- 
nomination of U. S. Senator Howell (Republican) 
and in the choice of Arthur J. Weaver (Republican) 
and Charles W. Bryan (Democrat) for Governor. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


March 16.—The Senate rejects the renomination 
of former Congressman Esch as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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March 17.—The House adopts the naval-construc- 
tion bill, 287 to 58, authorizing fifteen new cruisers 
and one aircraft carrier ($274,000,000); it inserts 
an amendment requesting the President to en- 
courage further naval disarmament. 

March 21.—In the House, the Naval appropria- 
tion bill is reported from committee, carrying 
$369,000,000 and providing for initial work on 
two giant dirigibles and for increasing the corps at 
the Naval Academy. 

March 27.—The House adopts the Naval appro- 
priation bill. 

March 29.—In the Senate, the Jones bill for flood 
relief is adopted unanimously; it appropriates 
$325,000,000 for control of floods along the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

March 31.—The House Flood Control Com- 
mittee approves, with minor amendments, the 
measure passed by the Senate. 

April 5.—In the House, Chairman Haugen of the 
Committee on Agriculture reports a farm relief 
bill which, he declares, largely meets the objections 
of President Coolidge expressed in his veto measure 
a year ago; the House measure is similar to the 
McNary bill before the Senate. 

April 6.—The House, by vote of 181 to 120, re- 
jects a proposal to modify the Webb-Pomerene 
law and permit American importers to organize 
buying pools for the purchase of goods (such as sisal, 
potash, and rubber) controlled by foreign govern- 
ment monopolies. 

April 12.—The Senate passes the McNary Farm 
Relief bill by vote of 53 to 23, after increasing the 
loan fund from $250,000,000 to $400,000,000. 


FOREIGN POLITICS 


March 21.—President Diaz of Nicaragua issues 
an executive decree proclaiming that the October 
presidential election shall be supervised by General 
McCoy of the United States Army. 

March 25.—In the Portuguese election, General 
Carmona is elected President; the Government 
established by force in 1926 thus acquires constitu- 
tional sanction. 

March 27.—The opening session of the newly 
elected Polish parliament results in a defeat for 
Premier-Dictator Pilsudski;, the Socialists elect 
their candidate as president of the Sejm. 

March 29.—The so-called Flapper bill passes its 
second reading in the British House of Com- 
mons; it lowers to 21 (from 30) the age when women 
may vote, and if it becomes a law women voters 
will outnumber men by 2,000,000. 

March 30.—The Cabinet Council in Italy ap- 
proves a measure proposed by Mussolini suppressing 
non-Fascist agencies for training youth—physical, 
moral, and spiritual; the move is interpreted as 
being directed against the Catholic Church. 
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April 4.—The British Government announces the 
removal (on November 1) of restrictions on the 
export of rubber from British Malaya and Ceylon; 
aimed to stabilize prices, the Stevenson Act had in 
fact witnessed wide fluctuations—from 35 cents a 
pound to $1.20 in 1925, and now back to 21 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 20.—At the League Disarmament Com- 
mission’s meeting in Geneva, Lord Cushendun of 
Great Britain attacks in detail the Soviet plan for 
immediate and complete disarmament. 

A conference over Tangier is begun at Paris, with 
delegates from France, Spain, Italy and Great 
Britain. 

March 22.—The Spanish Government announces 
its decision to retain membership in the League 
of Nations; otherwise Spain would have left the 
League in September, at the expiration of two 
years’ notice given in 1926. 

March 24.—-Through Lord Cushendun, its repre- 
sentative at Geneva, the British Government pro- 
poses further limitation of capital ships. 

March 27.—The Mexican Government issues 
regulations recognizing rights held by foreigners in 
oil properties prior to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of 1917; the regulations are hailed as an achieve- 


/ ment of the new American Ambassador, Mr. 


Dwight Morrow. 

March 30.—The. French Premier, Briand, replies 
to Secretary Kellogg’s proposal (February 27) for a 
multilateral treaty proscribing war; France is ready 
to join in submitting the plan to Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan, but it would not go as 
far in a general treaty as it would with the United 
States alone. 

! April 1.—Premier Poincaré, in a speech, intimates 
that. France would accept what is known as the 
bankers’ plan for settling German and French war 
debts more rapidly; the plan involves reducing the 
gross sum of reparations to 32 million gold marks 
and issuing German bonds for that amount. 


April 2—Notes are exchanged at Shanghai by 
American Minister MacMurray and_ General 
Hwang Fu, Foreign Minister of the Nationalist 
Government, under which the Nationalists under- 
take to make compensation for personal injuries 


| and damage to property during the Nanking inci- 


dent of March 24, 1927. 


April 13.—Secretary of State Kellogg formally 
begins negotiations for a multilateral treaty to out- 
law war, by sending draft treaties embodying result 
of negotiations with France to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 


April 14.—Secretary of State Kellogg reaffirms 
policy of former Secretary Hughes in not recogniz- 
ing present government of Russia. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


; The Secretary of Labor reports to the Senate that 
the present slump in employment is serious”; 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics estimates 
the shrinkage in employed, from 1925 to January, 
1928, at 1,874,000. 


March 30.—For the fourth day within a single 
week, trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
exceeds 4,000,000 shares—though never before in 
all its hi tory had that volume been reached. 

A new airplane endurance record is established 


at Jacksonville, Fla., when George Haldeman and 
Eddie Stinson remain in the air for 53 hours and 36 
minutes. 

April 4.—The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company transmits a moving-picture by wire, for 
the first time. 

April 13.—The first non-stop westward crossing 
of the North Atlantic by airplane is completed; the 
Bremen, flown from Dublin, Ireland, by the Ger- 
mans Capt. Herman Koehl and Baron Gunther von 
Huenefeld, and by Com. James Fitzmaurice of the 
Trish Free State Air Force, lands after thirty-eight 
hours at Greenly Island, Straits of Belle Isle, 
Labrador. 


April 14.—French fliers Dieudonné Costes and ; 


Joseph Lebrix complete a flight around the world via 
Africa, South America, North America, and Asia; 
only the Pacific crossing was not made by air. 


OBITUARY 


March 15.—James O. Heyworth, Chicago con- 
tractor and former member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, 61. 

March 20.—James W. Packard, of Ohio, founder 
of the automobile company which bears his name, 64. 

March 21.—William C. Sproul, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1919-20, 57. 

March 23.—Woodbridge N. Ferris, United States 
Senator from Michigan, 75. 

March 29.—Edward G. Bradford, Judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Delaware, 80. ... Vis- 
count Cave, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
72. 

March 30.—Frank B. Willis, United States 
Senator from Ohio, former Governor, and an active 
candidate for the presidency, 56. 

March 31.—Washington Gardner, who had been 
Representative in Congress from Michigan, Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and commander-in-chief of 
the G. A. R., 83. 

April 2.—Theodore William Richards, head of the 
chemistry department at Harvard and Nobel 
Prize Winner in 1914, 60. 

April 3.—James A. Gallivan, Representative in 
Congress from Boston, 62. 

April 5.—Chauncey Mitchell Depew, president of 
the New York Central Railroad 1885-1898, United 
States Senator 1899-1911, 94. . . . R. M. Barton, 
Tennessee jurist and former chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Board, 77. 

April 6.—Rear-Admiral, James Harrison Oliver, 
retired, first Governor of the Virgin Islands, 71. 

April 8.—William A. Day, chairman of the board 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 77. 

April 9.—John Alden Dix, Governor of New York, 
IgIo-12, 67. 

April 10.—Edward Raymond Thompson (E. T. 
Raymond), London newspaper editor and biog- 
rapher, 56... . Stanley J. Weyman, author of 
more than twenty historical romances, 73. 

April 14.—Oscar T. Corson, formerly Com- 
missioner of Common Schools in Ohio, and long the 
editor of an educational monthly, 70. . . . Gcn- 
zalo Cordova, recently President of Ecuador. 


April 315.—Edward Armstrong, professor at 
Oxford University, and authority on the history of 
the Renaissance in Italy, 82. 
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WILL THE BODYGUARD SCARE THE PRESIDENT? 
By Justus, in the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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SORT OF CRAMPING THE OTHERS THE TAMMANY TIGER PERFORMS 
The crowded ones are Lowden, Watson, Curtis, Norris. Will the Democratic Donkey learn the trick? 
By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia, Pa.) By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT’S DAILY DOSE 
By Orr, in the Tribune © (Chicago, IIl.) 






































MR. COOLIDGE BELIEVES IN SAFETY FIRST THE PRESIDENTIAL AXE IS READY 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Iowa) By Smith, in the American © (New York) 
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WILL HE DIE OF THIRST? 
By Smith, in the American © (New York) 


(The Republican party in this presidential year may find 
it more difficult than usual to raise money for legitimate 
campaign expenses.) 














GOVERNOR SMITH MAY FIND THAT HE ISN’T 
a OVER THE:-MOUNTAIN YET 
By Shafer, in the Timces-Star (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


(Meanwhile the South will have opportunity to get better 
acquainted with New York’s Governor during his month’s 
vacation in North Carolina.) 























ESTABLISHING A BALANCE 
By Brown, in the Herald Tribune © (New York) 
SEEKING COVER (New souniaioen wort made public a ee ee 
3, i % " ernment on March 27, recognizing rights held by foreigner: 
» hsnca ~ mretiees Ginake, Vib) in oil properties prior to the adoption of the Constitution 
(Though it faces a possible veto, again, by the President,a of 1917. This has been widely held as a real achievement 
farm relief bill has been making its way through Congress.) for Ambassador Morrow and the Administration.) 
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WILL THEY STOP HIM?—By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 

















MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


By Reid, in the Press (Muncie, Ind.) 


A Democratic official in New York has resigned under 
charges of wholesale graft in sewer construction. 
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THE GOOSE THAT LAYS GOLDEN EGGS 
By Brown, in the Evening Express (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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THE GREAT UPRISING 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago, II1.) 
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HITTING THE TRAIL SANDINO COMES TO CHICAGO 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) By Gale, in the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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ON THE RAMPAGE ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN NOW 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) By Chase, in the Item (New Orleans, La.) 


The recent “‘ bull’? market on the New York Stock Exchange followed upon what had been a long and consistent rise 

in the value of securities. This new upward movement began in the first week of March, smashing previous records 

almost every day. Never before except once, for example, had 3,000,000 shares changed ownership in a day; yet on 

each of four days in a single week of March more than 4,000,000 shares were sold. Has the top been reached? Will 
a reaction set in? These were questions frequently asked. 
































WE DON’T SEE ANYTHING! EVERYTHING SET—WHAT’S THE DELAY? 
By Gale, in the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) By Ireland, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 

















ass Production—Has It 


Committed Suicide? 





BY PAUL M. MAZUR 








The author of the following article is a young New York banker, whose recent book on “American 
Prosperity””—reviewed on page 558 of this issue—is attracting wide attention—TuHE EDpITor. 


HEN the last Model T Fora rolled 

off the assembly line, the sceptre of 
autocratic mass production was laid in lav- 
ender. For years the graces and magic of 
mass production had been broadcast as the 
basis of American prosperity in general 
and the reason for Ford’s supremacy in par- 
ticular. Was it possible that the echoes of 
the passing of Model T, important as it 
might have been for Mr. Ford, would 
actually reverberate into what the movies 
call so picturesquely the “thunder of a new 
dawn?” 

An adequate answer requires the under- 
taking of a public diagnosis of the industrial 
system which reached its climax in Mr, 
Ford’s establishment. No one will deny 
that mass production has rendered a great 
service to American industry. It was the 
magic gesture that made high wages and 
low costs appear from the same industrial 
hat. It made possible a productivity per 
unit of labor that allowed American prod- 
ucts to compete successfully with European 
products at the same time that American 
wages and standards of living overshadowed 
those of the European worker. 


The Master of Mass Production 


If in 1926 one of our aggressive magazines 
of current events had conducted a straw 
vote to determine the popular choice for 
king of industrialists, there is little doubt 
but that Ford would have polled a stu- 
pendous majority; and properly so. There 
indeed was the master of mass production. 
The fabled economy of the packing houses, 
where all but the pig’s squeal was saved, 
paled into insignificance when contrasted 
with the economies of mass producing 
methods of this veritable Kleagle of Mass 
Production. 
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Within the practical laboratory of the 
Ford plant there had been distilled the 
perfect essence of the principles of modern 
industry. Here, at last, had been deter- 
mined the final formula of industrial su- 
premacy—even social perfection, said some 
of its adherents. 

That was in 1926. In the succeeding 
year the Jast Model T, more than the fifteen- 
millionth of its kind, made its appearance. 
Then months elapsed. The Ford plants 
produced nothing but rumors. Ford sales 
disappeared. Overhead continued, profits 
took a complete vacation for the year. 
Village gossip, meanwhile, whispered of the 
arrival of a new Ford—better and more 
beautiful than its predecessor. 


A New King Enthroned? 


Then late in 1927, with proper public 
ceremony, the new Ford appeared. Its re- 
ception was world-wide—a tribute to the 
car, its maker, and its sponsors. Was this 
the same industrial king—Mass Production 
—again taking his throne after a temporary 
leave of absence; or did the acclaim signify 
the coronation of a new king? 

Clearly it was not the old mass produc- 
tion formula which was claiming its lawful 
right to supremacy. 

If mass production were the final reason 
for industrial success, then the experience 
of 1927 would have been indeed a very un- 
natural event. Ford was at the apex of his 
power as a mass producer. His organiza- 
tion had approached closely to the unreach- 
able goal of industrial perfection. Econo- 
mies in production and purchasing were in 
the full bloom of their cultivation. It can 
be assumed, therefore, that the consumer 
was being offered the greatest intrinsic value 
in Mr. Ford’s history. And still something 
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of sufficient importance was missing to 
make the fruits of mass production but 
ashes in the mouth. 

And so it was. The leavening of con- 
tinued sales had gone flat. Consumer’s 
tastes [had not been willing to remain 
static, and had called for some new tid-bit 
in the menu of automotive offerings. Model 
T did not satisfy that craving, and all the 
King’s economy and all the King’s value 
couldn’t put sales demand in place again. 

With the presence of sales demand, 
whether natural or stimulated, the power of 
mass production would again wield its force. 
Without sales, mass production became an 
academic phrase and the machinery of mass 
production so much junk. 

Economy of manufacturing, standardiza- 
tion and continuity of production remain 
possible only as long as the markets absorb 
the output of the factory. In the face of an 
absence of sales, few industrial establish- 
ments, and no sensible industrial leader, can 
afford to accumulate huge inventories of 
finished goods in order to maintain the efi- 
ciency of factory production. The capital 
is usually not available; the risk is too great. 
Production can-continue safely only if the 
output is being sold with approximately t the 
same rapidity. Let sales drop off-and pro- 
duction must follow suit. 

It was the failure of that selling market 


which had come to symbolize American 
indwsttial supremacy. And it will be the 
acceptance of the new Ford model by the 
sales market which will again allow mass 
production methods to flourish until the 
tastes of consumers grow weary and again 
call for something new. 

Mass production, therefore, is to-day no 
longer the master of industry, but its ser- 
vant or slave. Mass production can be 
created by sales volume, but does not neces- 
sarily itself create sales volume. 


Style and Sauerkraut 


Style has become of revolutionary im- 
portance in the development and main- 
tenance of sales markets; and woe betide 
that industrialist (whose products are sub- 
ject to the influence of style) who rests in 
the false security of mere manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Of course, style is not universal in its 
application; but its influence is far more 
general than superficial appearances would 
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indicate. Surely meat is not subject to 
style; and yet the vogue for diets has caused 
one of the big packing establishments to 
defend beef products against the “‘No Red 
Meat” diets that seem to be so popular. 

The recent style of liver and bacon as a 
health-giving food has expressed itself in a 
very substantial rise in the price of liver. 
The humble sauerkraut now finds a place 
on the tables of the great. Bath-tubs ap- 
pear in stylish shades. Dishpans no longer 
are the plain Cinderellas of the fire and 
ashes; following a wave of the hand by the 
fairy god-mother—style—they now appear 
resplendent in blues and pinks. It is in 
vogue to have tinted linens—this year green 
and peach; next year, the sales manager 
hopes, beige and blue. Even the utilities 
are fighting hard for the sales boon of style 
popularity. 


Aged and Infirm at One Year. 


The list of style-sensitive products can 
be made encyclopedic. Automobiles change 
with the calendar. Last year’s offerings are 
made social pariahs; only this year’s model 
is desirable, until it, in turn, is made out of 
fashion by next year’s styles. Furniture, 
clothing, radios, phonographs, tumble from 
the fertile minds of scientists and designers 
in floods that drown the sales possibilities 
of products that already stagger with in- 
firmity at the age of one year. 

Style as a factor in industry has, of course, 
been of some importance for centuries. 
But style as an overwhelming economic 
factor is primarily a post-war phenomenon; 
and it is clearly a natural consequence of 
the development of mass production. 

As the machinery of production grew. in 
extent and intensity, it became necessary 
to obtain increasing sales volumes to fill 
the hungry maw of the titan of industry. 
The increasing wealth and productivity of 
the workers, combined with the natural 
desire of men for luxuries, offered substan- 
tial, even huge markets. 

However, even the ravenous appetite of 
a pioneering nation could not create suffi- 
cient sales market for the increasingly grind- 
ing mills of large-scale production. Be- 
cause of this, American industry developed 
a technique of advertising that educated 
the citizens of the nation to desire what may 
not have been essential for life, but what it 
was desirable to have. Making use of the 
theory which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence announced as a fundamental con- 
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cept, advertising proceeded to convert 
Americans into generous purchasers. 

That ‘‘all men are created free and equal”’ 
may not be categorically true. But it is 
relatively true that each American family 
has the desire to have just as much as its 
neighbors. With such a sense. of equality 
as-a theme, advertising built a Wagnerian 
opera that still thunders its music into the 
ears of millions of listeners. And that har- 
mony expressed itself in a desire to buy, a 
desire that needed only purchasing power to 
create enough sales to keep the wheels of 
industry humming. Fortunately, in this 
magic circle of economics, what is a purchase 
by one man isa sale by another. Therefore 
in the very volume of increasing purchases 
lay the creation of sales, production, wages 
and purchasing power. 

What Inflation Left Behind 

But still the speed of production develop- 
ment did not falter. Improving technique 
further increased production effectiveness. 
And the war brought with it both an in- 
crease in industrial capacity and new 
standards of sales, expenses, and profits. 
With the scarcity of industrial labor that 
war demands effected, wages’ mounted. 
With the opportunity for additional sales 
and profits, production and expense control 
slackened. Factory capacity grew as the 
volume of business imposed its demands 
upon an excited organization and a plant 
equipment that strained through the night 
to satisfy purchase orders. 

When the armistice pricked the inflation 
of war wages and sales volume, plant capaci- 
ties and war standards of expense and 
profits remained. Without volume, plants 
become dead—or deadly —overhead charges. 
Without volume, high wages become dan- 
gerous tO~profits; and labor looked with 
disapproval upon reductions in the wage 
schedule. Without volume, profits would 
be gone. And to aggravate the trouble, 
deflation in prices required increasing quan- 
tity production in order to maintain dollar 
volume. 

American business men were faced with 
two alternatives. It was necessary either 
to cut the pattern of mass production to the 
material of the existing sales market. Or 
it was essential to use all possible ingenuity 
in an effort to weave sales material sufficient 
to cover the old pattern of mass production. 

Mass production had meant too much to 
American business men for them. to-alter 


its character. American habit, besides, 
calls for the breaking of old records. And 
it was dangerous to decrease production in 
the face of increased plant overhead and 
increased expense. So the kings of industry 
called upon the wise men of the sales de- 
partment to solve the problem. And solve 
it they did. 

Many were the devices that these modern 
conjurers used in order to make two blades 
of. grass grow where only one had grown 
before. The foremost and the newest of 
these devices is style. The market created 
by wear or depreciation was slow at best. 
If every buyer of an automobile used his 
car for the allotted seven years of its exist- 
ence, a sales market that totaled three and 
one-half million cars a year would be un- 
likely. But if every owner of a car could 
be made a purchaser of a new car each year, 
the market would be seven times as great. 

Some voice may ask, “Yes, but what 
about the cars that still possess six years of 
useful life?” Unfortunately the question is 
a troublesome one to sales departments; 
sufficient price reduction and a taxi-riding 
nation offer some outlet. Even so, second- 
hand cars must be recognized as handicaps 
to the new-car market. 

Nor is the automobile the only commodity 
in which style has converted a market. that 
was satisfied yesterday into one that can 
be filled again to-day. All style—regard- 
less of its causes—exercises the same influ- 
ence upon sales markets. It makes yes- 
terday’s buyer to-morrow’s prospect. _ 


Tapping New Desires 


When the radio replaced the phonograph, 
it had as its theoretical market many, if not 
all, phonograph owners. Later, when the 
new phonograph arrived it made its appeal 
to all phonograph and radio owners. Then, 
when combination phonograph and radio 
instruments appeared they were able to 
sound their appeal to the same two groups 
of consumers. And to-morrow—when tele- 
vision becomes available for the home—we 
shall seek some trade-in value for our pres- 
ent combination radio and phonograph in 
order to buy the new television-radio-phono- 
graph. 

Industry has called for volume. Markets 
are limited geographically. Needs have 
limits too. But desire is almost infinitely 
elastic. And the desire for the new can 
create buying interest as often as science 
and ingenuity convert the new of yesterday 
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into the obsolete of to-day. Obsolescence 
re-creates. 

However, even though style was a natural 
sequence to the demands of mass produc- 
tion and a builder of large sales volume for 
the benefit of large-scale operation, the 
blessing has been by no means unalloyed. 
Somewhere in this ointment floats the un- 
pleasant fly. 

If style is a creator of sales volume it is 
at the same time a menace to the standard 
unchanging product, which offers the best 
opportunity for manufacturing efficiency. 
If to-day’s style creates obsolescence for 
yesterday’s product, to-morrow’s style may 
subject to-day’s product to the same danger. 
Continuous production may create inven- 
tories the values of which will be danger- 
ously slashed by the new product from the 
same or a competing factory. 





Threats to Mass Production 


Continuous production is of value in 
reducing manufacturing costs; but there is 
no boon in a saving that is swallowed again 
by some other loss. And it is undoubtedly 
true that the economy of mass production 
has been placed in jeopardy by the possible 
losses which obsolescence—the effect of 
style—may impose upon inventories. Style 
in its present form has been the result of the 
demand of mass production; and yet in 
style lie serious dangers to mass production. 
Standardization and continuity of produc- 
tion are essential to manufacturinz econ- 
omy; and it is into the veins of these allies 
that style and its sister, obsolescence, have 
injected poison. 

Unfortunately, however, style and its 
dangers are not the only hostile forces that 
have been released by the voracious appe- 
tite of autocratic mass production. In the 
serenading of volume, mass production has 
used not only new tunes, but has sung 
both old and new ditties more frequently 
and with greater lung power. Advertising 
appropriations have increased, markets have 
been broadened, sales persuasion has been 
intensified. Volume has resulted, but the 
cost of distribution has increased. Hun- 
dreds of critics have raised their voices 
against the high cost of distribution; but 
there seems to have been no whisper against 
the production demands that have required 
that increased cost. Regardless of the 
validity of these attacks of our economic 
analysts, it is true that the economies of 
large-scale production are being offset by 


the increased cost of obtaining sales which 
make it possible to maintain the desired 
manufacturing schedules. An uninterrupted 
program of such a developmeht will guaran- 
tee the speedy arrival of “‘profitless pros- 
perity”’ if not ‘‘darned deficits.” 

One of the most popular footballs for the 
feet of our best intellectual kickers is the 
much discussed “‘instaliment buying plan” 
that—according to the critic’s point of view 
—allows, misdirects, or helps to-day’s needs 
or desires out of to-morrow’s earnings. 
For the most part those wko find the plan 
economically disadvantageous, damn it asa 
social evil; and those who find it useful, 
consider it tremendously keneficial socially. 

From the sociological point of view, there 
seems to be much room for argument and 
little basis for conclusion. Economically, 
the installment plan undoubtedly increases 
the cost of distribution and probably de- 
creases the cost of manufacturing by adding 
materially to the sales volume upon which 
factory efficiency depends. Whether the 
manufacturing economy equals or exceeds 
the increased distribution cost it is difficult 
to determine. but it is likely that so long 
as mass production demands sales volume, 
installment selling will be kept in the saddle 
if it can help to create that volume. 


A New God for Industry 


It is a strange impasse toward which in- 
dustrial development seems to be headcd 
under the impetus of mass production. 
Born of the benefits of low-cost manufac- 
turing, mass production has required tre- 
mendously increasing sales volume to main- 
tain the potency of the magic abracadakra 
that has furnished millions of low-priced 
units to millions of average Americans. In 
the process of harvesting the necessary sales, 
new fields and new and costly cultivation 
have become increasingly necessary. Some 
of the sales methods are offsetting the econo- 
mies of mass production; while another— 
style—is destroying the possibility of the 
fullest use of standardization and continuity 
of production. The conflict is real. Un- 
restrained mass production will continue to 
build its enemies until disaster overtakes 
all, or else—or else a new era of American 
business. calls forth a new philosophy of 
business, a new god of industry. 





In the Juze issue of the Review or RE- 
views Mr. Meczur will discuss this new 
philosophy of business. 

















oney in American Politics 





BY ALBERT SHAW 








PRESIDENTIAL campaign could, if 

necessary, be carried on, after the con- 
ventions have named their candidates and 
adopted their platforms, without any cen- 
tral treasury and without a general expense 
fund beyond a trifling sum. In any case, 
nine-tenths of the so-called “publicity” of 
the political season would be provided for, 
without expense to political parties as such, 
by the most enterprising and impartial 
newspapers in the world. In every State 
and in every community the newspapers in 
a presidential year open their columns fairly 
and freely to all shades and stripes of party 
activity. The great news agencies—the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and 
other services—know how to deal with 
political news for the benefit of their read- 
ers. As compared with the enterprise of 
newspapers, the costly publicity work of 
campaign committees is slight, casual, bun- 
gling, and amateurish. When it comes to 
the presentation of arguments, the editorial 
writers of the daily press are more compe- 
tent and far more convincing than the em- 
ployed propagandists of the campaign com- 
mittees. 

Nevertheless, it is not our American plan 
to let presidential campaigns run them- 
selves. Party committees get an exag- 
gerated notion of their own vital relation- 
ship to the forthcoming contests at the polls. 
They compile campaign year-books and 
other bulky documents, printing and dis- 
tributing them at no small expense. They 
print fiery speeches of Congressmen, and 
distribute millions of copies by mail, express, 
and freight. They are not content to leave 
to the newspapers the dissemination of the 
party platforms and the acceptance speeches 
of the candidates. They send out millions 
of copies from national headquarters to State 
central committees, for further scattering 
in broken bulk to the justly self-important 
local committees of districts, counties, 
cities, and villages. 

As the particular campaign proceeds, it 
grows more intense. In certain States and 
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localities the excitement inevitably takes on 
the aspects of a sporting event. A Tunney- 
Dempsey fight, a Yale-Princeton football 
game, a World Series baseball struggle that 
turns on the final game—all such events 
that exhibit our American zest for spec- 
tacular contest on the great scale, are eclipsed 
in popular interest when we are at the 
height of what has always been our supreme 
out-of-door sport, the game of Politics in a 
presidential year. 

It is useless, therefore, to advise central 
campaign committees that they ought not 
to raise and expend money. They are 
battling for success; and the Macedonian 
appeals for cash come irresistibly from the 
localities where the fight for presidential 
electors waxes desperate, with results too 
doubtful to be predicted by anybody. 

Since, then, we are not going to abolish 
the office of treasurer of the campaign com- 
mittee, we must bring ourselves to the point 
of facing several practical questions. 

Should there be a limit to the amount of 
campaign expenditure? How and from 
whom should campaign money be collected? 
What principles should underlie the collec- 
tion and disbursement? What precautions 
should be used to make it reasonably sure 
that money is not obtained from private 
sources seeking favors at the public’s ex- 
pense? What means should be employed 
to see that money is not used corruptly at 
critical points as in New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, to bribe voters, to hire 
repcaters, to stuff ballot boxes, or otherwise 
to indulge in what British and American 
laws stigmatize as ‘‘Corrupt Practices”’? 

We have invited several men of experience 
in politics, and of wholesome and high- 
minded views as to electoral methods, to 
give us some brief and informal expressions 
of opinion in view of demonstrated facts 
and recent tendencies. These prefatory re- 
marks by the Editor will lead up to the 
citation of such statements. As a topic in 
political history the use of money in our 
elections would require a volume for reason- 
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ably full discussion. It will suffice here to 
recall a few outstanding facts. The student 
of politics will find much to interest him 
when inquiring into campaign methods dur- 


ing the first hundred years of our presiden- 
tial contests. But for our purposes, cam- 
paign money on the bold scale begins with 
the Bryan-McKinley struggle of 1896. 


I. Campaign Funds from 1896 to 1908 


Senator Stewart of Nevada hed created 
his organization of silver-mining interests. 
With a large propaganda fund they had 
captured the Democratic Convention of 
1896. They had nominated William Jen- 
nings Bryan in a frenzy of free-silver 
fanaticism and enthusiasm. While the Den- 
verites had been building up the silver senti- 
ment of the West and South, Mark Hanna 
of Ohio had been using the methods of big 
business to construct a machine for his 
chosen candidate, Governor William Mc- 
Kinlev. Mr. McKinley himself had been 
an international bimetallist with strong 
leanings toward free silver. But, as against 
the Western doctrines that would have de- 
stroyed bimetallism and put this country 
on a depreciated silver basis, conservative 
bankers and business men rallied to the 
support of the single gold standard. 

There were Democrats also who stood for 
sound money and could not support Bryan, 
but were unwilling to vote the Republican 
ticket; and they organized their own camp 
under the banner of Palmer and Buckner. 
There were free-silver Republicans, on the 
other hand, who fought against the gold 
plank in the St. Louis Republican platform, 
and they walked out of the convention and 
pursued their own course in the subsequent 
campaign. A sharp skirmish that the late 
Herman Kohlsaat describes in a chapter of 
his book on presidents and politics, re- 
sulted in placing the ticket of McKinley 
and Hobart on an uncompromising single- 
gold-standard platform. 

The business elements felt strongly that 
they could not afford to lose. An immense 
campaign fund was raised largely in the 
Wall Street district. Boards of directors of 
banks, railroads and industrial corporations 
voted campaign contributions on a large 
scale, directly out of their own treasuries, 
thus converting money that belonged to 
the stockholders to the uses of one politi- 
cal party. The silver-mine owners did their 
best on the other side; but the Bryan cam- 
paign was chiefly carried on by enthusiasts 
In country school-houses, who talked about 


the ‘‘crime of 1873” when silver had been 
demonetized, and showed how the gold 
standard was making it impossible to pay 
farm mortgages. The Republicans also 
talked in terms of monetary science; but 
above all they raised and spent corporation 
money. 

When this campaign of 1896 was over, 
thoughtful Republicans and intelligent cor- 
poration heads admitted among themselves 
that they had done in an emergency what 
they must never do again, under any cir- 
cumstances. They excused themselves by 
saying that they were working directly for 
the protection of the property that belonged 
to their shareholders. But they all knew 
that the money had come too easily, and 
that the method was politically dangerous, 
morally indefensible, and obviously illegal. 

The campaign of 1900 was not so simple 
and direct in its issues. President Mc- 
Kinley and Mr. Bryan were again the candi- 
dates. Meanwhile, we had fought the 
Spanish-American War, had annexed the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, were planning 
to construct the Trans-Isthmian Canal, and 
had, in short, adopted a program that was 
making us a world-power in a new sense. 
Mr. Bryan still clung to his “‘sixteen-to-one”’ 
doctrine of silver and gold coinage; but 
he made the real issue that of Imperialism. 

Senator Hanna and the McKinley cam- 
paign organization drew less upon corpora- 
tion treasuries and more upon the pocket- 
books of their wealthy friends. The Bryan 
organization again relied upon sectional 
sentiment, emotional partisanship, and blind 
devotion to an eloquent leader. 

Five years earlier (in 1895), as prelimi- 
nary to the movement for Mr. McKinley, 
a group of individuals, mostly in Ohio, led 
by Mr. Hanna, had raised a fund to pay off 
Governor McKinley’s large personal in- 
debtedness (incurred through the failure of 
business associates), thus to save him from 
bankruptcy proceedings that would have 
blighted his presidential prospects. Money 
thus raised had been gratefully remembered, 
and had resulted in public appointments of 
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great importance in several cases. The 
practice of rewarding large contributors of 
campaign money with official honors and 
emoluments has been far too easily forgiven 
even by the political critics. 

But the really significant phase of the 
employment of money in politics in the year 
1900 had only indirectly to do with the 
campaign for the reélection of President Mc- 
Kinley. All Republicans had conceded a 
second term to the head of the ticket, but 
there was a genuine fight over the choice of 
McKinley’s running mate. Colonel Theo- 
fore Roosevelt had been reluctantly ac- 
cepted by the Republican machine of New 
York State as candidate for Governor in the 
fall of 1898, on his return with the regiment 
of Rough Riders from the war in Cuba. He 
and his friends were planning for his re- 
nomination for Governor in 1900, and they 
were looking forward to making him a 
presidential candidate in 1904. Senator 
Platt was the leader of the Republican or- 
ganization, and he had agreed to support 
Roosevelt for reélection. 

But after the adjournment of the legis- 
lature in the spring of 1900 Mr. Platt frankly 
explained that he was unable to fulfil the 
promise he had given. He owed his own 
Republican leadership in the State to the 
large regular contributors of money. These 
contributors had refused to make their ac- 
customed donations if Roosevelt was to be 
nominated for a second term as Governor. 
He had signed a measure known as the 
Ford Franchise Tax, and this had come as a 
severe blow to street railroad companies 
and other corporations holding perpetual or 
long-time franchises. Corporations had been 
in the habit of supplying large sums to both 
parties for insurance against adverse legis- 
lation at Albany. They had preferred to 
trust their Republican gifts to Mr. Platt for 
further distribution. Their Democratic gifts, 
usually of similar amount, went to Mr. 
Croker as head of Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Platt made faithful use of the money that 
he received, and distributed it for the sup- 
port of Republicanism in all counties of the 
State of New York. 

Governor Roosevelt was not to be dis- 
posed of, however, by the mere refusal of 
the franchise corporations of New York City 
and State to support his candidacy. He 
had definitely declared that he would not 
be side-tracked by being forced upon the 
national ticket for the Vice-Presidency. But 
a tremendous movement was engineered, 


chiefly by the. traction companies in New 
York and Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
delegation to the national convention (which 
met that year at Philadelphia) was con- 
trolled by the late Senator Quay. Through 
careful planning this delegation came to- 
gether in advance and named Roosevelt for 
second place. The New York delegation 
brought like pressure to bear. Hon. John 
D. Long of Massachusetts and Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa were the real candidates 
for the vice-presidency. Governor Roose- 
belt resisted as best he could; but a wave 
of Western sentiment in his favor swept 
the convention, and a situation was created 
that made it seem to Roosevelt to be his 
duty—against his preferences—to accept 
the mandate of his party. 

The real forces controlling politics at that 
time were not widely understood in all their 
bearings. It was far from the object of 
certain interests to make Mr. Roosevelt 
president. But what they sought to secure 
—though not even that turned out as they 
planned—was the repeal of the Ford Fran- 
chise Tax. Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent a few months after he had taken office 
as Vice-President, through the assassination 
of Mr. McKinley. He assumed a strong 
and unwavering leadership for the emanci- 
pation of politics from the control of those 
business interests that were seeking their 
own advantage rather than the public good. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity secured his 
nomination in 1904, but the so-called money 
power as centered in Wall Street was not 
quite satisfied, and there was a strong move- 
ment under the surface—directed by some 
of the same business and political leaders 
who had been active in 1900, with the late 
Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania particu- 
larly active—to choose a Republican candi- 
date thoroughly acceptable to railroads, 
banks, and large industrial corporations. 
Roosevelt, however, was too popular to be 
displaced, and so the business interests de- 
cided to take a hand in Democratic politics. 
They fought the Bryanites on their own 
ground and succeeded in nominating Judge 
Alton B. Parker of New York, a man of 
excellent character and standing, but a 
conservative without any radical blemish. 

With the alternative between two such 
New York men as Roosevelt and Parker, 
the business community should have felt 
no anxieties. The advantages—both in 
the East and in the West—were against 
Parker, who lost much of the Bryan vote. 
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It was not a campaign that actually turned 
importantly upon the use of money. Never- 
theless, eight years afterwards there came 
to light some astonishing facts about cam- 
paign gifts in that year. 

Mr. Bryan had gone around the world 
and had gained favor at home as the per- 
spectives had lengthened. The silver issue 
had faded away and it was plain that we 
could not at once cast the Filipinos adrift. 
Eastern Democrats had relented, and Bryan 
came home to a warm reception at New 
York, which he had once called the 
“enemy’s country.” Mr. Root had refused 
to be considered on the Republican side, 
just as Mr. Hughes has now refused in 1928. 
There were numerous aspirants; but Judge 
Taft, then Secretary of War, was the Ad- 
ministration’s chosen successor, very much 
as Mr. Hoover of the Coolidge Cabinet 


seems now to be the preferred heir. There 
were favorite sons like Mr. Cannon in 1908, 
and other Republican aspirants. 

The preliminary canvass for Mr. Taft 
was strongly financed and well directed by 
Mr. Charles P. Taft and other friends; and 
the strategy for delegates was skilfully 
executed by Mr. Frank Hitchcock. The 
favorite sons brought pressure to bear to 
induce Mr. Roosevelt to accept another 
term (reminding us of this year’s efforts to 
“draft Coolidge”), but altogether in vain. 
Political campaign money in 1908 was 
raised and spent not without criticism from 
the Bryan side, but with little cause for 
serious misgiving. Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
in control of a great inherited fortune, was 
justified in giving largely, through family 
pride and loyalty, and for no reason that 
was incompatible with the public intezest. 


IT. A Senate Investigation in 1912 


It was in the summer and early fall of 
1912 that the United States Senate—im- 
pelled by the Progressives and Democrats— 
proceeded to investigate charges that went 
back eight years. A magazine owned by 
Mr. Hearst had published in August, 1912, 
certain letters written in 1904 by Mr. Arch- 
bold, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company including some to Senator Penrose. 
The investigation at that time (with Senator 
Moses Clapp of Minnesota as ‘chairman) 
was in some respects strikingly like those 
which Senators Walsh and Reed have been 
carrying on, in their research affecting the 
campaign of 1920 and the Sinclair bonds, 
and their discovery of such local contribu- 
tions as those of Mr. Insull in Illinois. 
Senator Penrose was brought under criti- 
cism almost as severe, for a time, as that 
which has now overtaken ex-Secretary 
Fall and other Republicans. 

The story of this investigation of 1912 
is too long to be reviewed here in detail; 
but it was admitted that the head of the 
Standard Oil Company had given $125,000 
to the Republican chest, principally to Mr. 
Sheldon of New York, Treasurer of the 
National Committee. It was also brought 
to light that the Standard Oil officials had 
been asked for $150,000 additional. Mr. 
Roosevelt denied that he had known any- 
thing about these transactions. The crucial 
point lay in the fact that the Standard Oil 


Company was facing prosecution under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan had contributed $150,000 
to that Roosevelt fund of 1904, and Mr. 
E. H. Harriman gave a like sum. Mr. 
George J. Gould and Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew gave each $100,000, and Mr. George 
W. Perkins gave $160,000. Mr. George 
R. Sheldon, the Treasurer, testified that 
corporations contributed 7314 per cent. of 
the Republican fund in 1904. Many of the 
large gifts were raised within a few days 
before the election. They came, at least 
nominally, from individual business leaders, 
and not, as in 1896, from corporation treas- 
uries by vote of directors. 

Legislation requiring publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, while far from bringing 
out all the facts, came to have a certain 
influence. Whatever the fund of 1896 had 
amounted to, it was certainly enormous. 
Mr. George B. Cortelyou, chairman of 
the National Committee in 1904, testifted 
that the Roosevelt campaign had cost, in 
round figures, $1,900,000, and that the 
McKinley campaign of 1900 had cost twice 
as much, namely, $3,800,000. The cam- 
paign of 1912 was alleged to have cost 
President Taft’s committee only $900,000, 
of which Mr. Charles P. Taft, by his own 
testimony, had given $372,000. Mr. August 
Belmont stated that in his judgment the 
Democratic fund in 1904 was less than 
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$700,000. But Mr. Sheehan of the Parker 
campaign committee fixed the sum at 
$1,000,000, of which $800,000 was handled 
by the national party treasury. Thomas F. 
Ryan, supporting Judge Parker in 1904, 
on his own testimony gave $100,000 during 
the campaign, and $350,000 afterwards to 
pay off the debts of the National Com- 
mittee. 

In the Democratic convention at Baltimore 
that nominated Woodrow Wilson after 
many ballots, the old cleavage between the 
radical West and the conservative East in 
alliance with Tammany Hall was exhibited 
in various instances of a sensational kind 
that showed intense feeling. Mr. Bryan, 
as the champion of Mr. Wilson, personally 
denounced Mr. Belmont and Mr. Ryan 
(who were sitting as delegates) in a speech 
as bitter and drastic as an attack of Cicero 
against Cataline. Mr. Ryan afterwards 
testified that he had contributed $75,000 
to the fund that had been raised to promote 
the candidacy of Governor Harmon of 
Ohio, and about $35,000 toward the fund 
for Senator Underwood of Alabama. 

The renomination of Mr. Taft at Chicago 
resulted in a Republican split; followed by 
the “Bull Moose” third-party nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt. This had strengthened 
the progressive element in the Democratic 
party, which, under Mr. Bryan’s guid- 
ance at Baltimore, abandoned Champ Clark 
and concentrated on Woodrow Wilson. 

The Democratic financial campaign was 
largely managed by Mr. William G. 


McAdoo and Mr. Henry Morgenthau. 
Prompt and undisputed reports were made 
by the Wilson national committee to the 
effect that total receipts and expenditures 
amounted to léss than $1,200,000. The 
Progressive, or Bull Moose, party reported 
receipts of $676,000 and expenditures of 
$666,000. Fully half of this amount was 
given by several warm supporters of Col- 
onel Roosevelt—for example, William Flynn 
of Pennsylvania, $144,000; George W. 
Perkins of New York, $130,000; Frank A. 
Munsey, $33,000; Dan R. Hanna, $25,000. 
It is always. to be remembered that State 
and local campaigns are going forward with 
intense activity during the weeks of presi- 
dential partisan rivalry. Thus immense 
sums in the aggregate are raised and spent 
for political purposes every four years that 
do not pass through the hands of the na- 
tional committees. 

The campaign of 1916, Charles Evans 
Hughes having the joint Republican and 
Bull Moose support, did not involve any- 
thing in the financing work of the national 
committee that caused other than passing 
criticism. Mr. Willcox, as Republican 
chairman, left the money-raising to a finance 
committee; and the Wilson campaign was 
managed on the business side by capable 
men who reported gifts and met their bills. 
But. behind the scenes, even in that year, 
there was the tendency to find money 
where it came easily and in substantial 
checks, and where disinterested patriotism 
did not always furnish the motive. 


LLL. Expenditures Reach Their Peak in 1920 


The experience of a quarter-century 
reached its climax in the campaign of 1920. 
There was violent criticism of the prelim- 
inary fund raised to advance the candidacy 
of General Leonard Wood. Governor 
Lowden’s candidacy was fatally hampered 
by reports that money had been improperly 
used. Something like $4,000,000 was re- 
ported as having been spent in the thick of 
the Harding campaign, but those who are 
conversant with the facts are of the opinion 
* that this sum was only a fraction of the real 
expenditure, much of which was managed 
in such a way as to be concealed. The 
Walsh Committee has brought a great deal 
to light, but its questions have not led to 
full disclosures. 


It is undoubtedly the opinion of the coun- 
try that there must be drastic reforms in the 
method of conducting presidential cam- 
paigns. Certain remedies are, of course, 
available without legislation. This year 
the Republicans will not dare to rely upon 
money-raisers who are supposed to have 
easy access to men of large wealth, acquired 
through public-utility promotions or stock 
speculations. An honest and_ straight 
Republican party will have to pay its own 
bills, the collections and disbursements be- 
ing made openly and without subterfuge. 

The Republican party should not be 
allowed to pass its own sins along to scape- 
goats, whether dead or alive. The late 
Mr. Upham and the former Postmaster 
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General, Will Hays, were not profiting di- 
rectly or indirectly by their efforts to pay 
off party debts. It would be better that 
the party should be soundly defeated at 
the polls than that it should claim freedom 
from its own responsibilities. Bad methods 
were not invented by Mr. Upham or Mr. 
Hays. They had been impelled by the 
Republican National Committee, and by 
other party and business leaders, to do the 
unwelcome work of finding money to pay 
off a deficit owed to banks, and guaranteed 
by certain individuals, aggregating possibly 
$2,000,006. If other members of party 


committees think that they may escape 
blame by professing ignorance of methods 
used, they should take second thought. 

Meanwhile it is a mistake to think that 
the problem is one that involves the conduct 
of the Republican party alone. If pluto- 
cratic influences have inclined more strongly 
to one party than to the other, it has 
been for reasons not necessarily discredit- 
able. Republican policies have always 
been more positive and constructive as 
regards the economic interests that under- 
lie prosperity, and daily employment at 
good wages. 


IV. Views of Mr. Willcox and Dr. Butler 


We have asked several men who under- 
stand the facts to express opinions on the 
conduct of future political campaigns. Mr. 
William R. Willcox, who was Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee dur- 
ing the Hughes campaign of 1916, in re- 
sponse to our request, offers the following 
suggestions: 


At the very beginning of the campaign, the 
committee charged with its management should 
carefully prepare a budget of estimated ex- 
penses, taking into consideration all legitimate 
and proper disbursements which may be re- 
quired. When this budget is completed, the 
committee’s affairs should be directed along 
lines thus adopted. In no case should any 
large amount be paid out toward the end of the 
campaign, unless the sum is warranted by the 
budget and unless the money has been sub- 
scribed and paid to the treasurer of the com- 
mittee. While the most careful study may not 
provide for some expenses not foreseen at the 
time the budget is prepared, yet in no case 
should there be a deficit of any considerable 
amount left over after election. 

As to the details of the expenses to be borne 
by the National Committee, there may be a 
difference of opinion. But great care should be 
taken not to spend money for the duplication 
of any work being done by local committees 
in the various States. A harmonious working 
arrangement should be entered into between 
the National Committee and the State Com- 
rittees, in order to avoid this difficulty. 

In raising the money necessary to carry out 
the work of the Committee during the cam- 
paign, as provided in the budget, great care 
should be taken. No contribution should be 
received from sources that might be an em- 
barrassment to the Administration elected, 
after it has taken office. As a general proposi- 


tion, contributions should not be sought from 


individuals or corporations doing large business 
with the Government or having important 
public contracts. 

As to the amount to be given by any single 
contributor, it is difficult to settle upon any 
definite figure. A gift by one subscriber of a 
thousand dollars might be a much greater 
sacrifice to him than a gift of ten or twenty 
times that amount by another citizen, each of 
them having high ideals of government. Each 
of these subscribers, believing that the success 
of the party to which he belongs means much 
to the welfare of the country and its people, 
will desire to aid as much as he can to help ina 
legitimate manner to secure the result that he 
thinks would benefit the country. 

The main points to observe are, first, a 
budget that should be no larger than enough to 
provide for the proper, necessary and legitimate 
expenses of the campaign. Second, to avoid 
obligations of any large amount beyond the 
amount of money raised during the campaign. 
Third, to exercise watchfulness over the sources 
from which contributions are offered, refusing 
all offers from questionable sources. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, whose intimate 
knowledge of American politics covers a 
period of forty years, on April g wrote a 
letter answering with his usual directness 
and force of conviction the questions that 
had been taken up with him by the writer 
of this article. Dr. Butler’s statement is 
as follows: 


The question which you raise as to how the 
legitimate cost of State and national campaigns 
is to be met on sound principles of public ad- 
ministration and without scandal, is far-reach- 
ing and of vital importance. Public opinion 
has been outraged of late more than once by 
the enormous expenditures involved in our 
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recurring political campaigns, by the sources 
and uses of many of the large gifts, and by the 
unacknowledged political and personal obliga- 
tions under which the party organizations have 
been put to the chief donors and those who have 
collected large sums from others. 

As to the use of these moneys, it is probable 
that much more is spent wastefully than is 
spent corruptly. The habit of men in public 
life who are spending money contributed by 
others is not one of economy and close adminis- 
tration. So far as this aspect of the matter is 
concerned, a detailed, definite and public 
accounting of campaign expenditures would 
help to correct such abuses as exist. If any 
campaign funds are spent corruptly, then 
present laws, if vigorously applied to punish 
offenders, are wholly adequate. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the perfectly legitimate costs of a political 
campaign under present-day conditions are 
very great. For example, it would cost many 
thousand dollars to prepare, print, address and 
post a single political circular or announcement 
to the enrolled Democratic or Republican voters 
in the City of New York. 

Not all political speakers and canvassers can 
contribute their time and many are not even 
in position themselves to meet the cost of 
necessary traveling expenses while canvassing 
or campaigning. A party organization is well 
within its rights as well as within the proprieties 
when it meets expenses of this kind. Here 
again the remedy for abuse is public accounting. 
Crookedness loves concealment, and when full 
and detailed statements of the income and 
expenditures of party organizations and _ poli- 
tical committees have to be made, crookedness 
will make every endeavor to hide its head. 

It would be sound public policy to require 
every political organization and committee 
to be registered with some appropriate public 
officer, and to report to him at stated intervals 


definitely and in detail the names of those who _ 


have made contributions to its work and the 
amount of each contribution. Similarly and at 
stated intervals a like report should be required 
as to expenditures, properly classified. These 
regulations should include many organizations, 
such as the Anti-Saloon League, that are poli- 
tical without being fixedly partisan. 

Such requirements as these, together with 
the pressure of an increasingly sensitive public 
opinion, will be the chief reliance for improve- 
ment in this field of public action. There will 
be the usual outcry for new, drastic and com- 
prehensive legislation. This is the unfailing 
proposal of the legalistically-minded who love 
to deal with public abuses by declaratory 
phrases and punitive statutes, quite regardless 
as to whether these can be made effective or 
not. There will be those who will suggest that 
party organizations and party committees be 
made public officers, and their supervision and 
control taken over by government. 

Such policies, if entered upon, would only 
make a bad matter infinitely worse. They 
represent once more the impertinences of 
government, which seems quite unable to mind 
effectively its own business. We, the people, 
are now free—and pfopose to remain free—to 
associate and to organize as we choose; to 
advance or to oppose any particular public 
measure; and to agree to bring before our fellow- 
citizens, for election to any office whatever, 
the candidate of our choice in whatever way 
we please. 

These matters belong to the people and are 
high up among the reserved rights and liberties 
which they have not surrendered and do not 
propose to surrender to government. Govern- 
ment with its huge array of penal statutes and 
its swollen bureaucracies is already quite in- 
efficient enough, and quite costly enough for 
all practical purposes. The remedy for abuses 
of the sort which properly give you so much 
concern is not more laws, but fewer laws and 
better morals. 





VP. Mr. McAdoo Speaks from Experience 


The letters of Dr. Butler and Chairman 
Willcox both hold party activities as volun- 
tary, and do not seek further regulation by 
new laws and Government officials. They 
ask to have the party organizations clean 
house, and open the doors and windows 
for plenty of fresh air. They would rely 
upon publicity, genuine patriotism, and 
the appeal to moral forces. They speak as 
representative and experienced Republicans. 

There are, however, some political leaders 
who have reached a radically different 
view. They think of elections as an 


essential part of the business of carrying on 
popular institutions of government. Among 
these men is Mr. William G. McAdoo, who 
has had experience that has been forcing 
him, during the past sixteen years, towarda 
conclusion that is directly opposed to tnat 
which Dr. Butler has reached. 

In a letter of April 12, Mr. McAdoo, at 
our request, summarizes his views on this 
question in the paragraphs that follow: 

As a result of my experience as the acting 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee in the campaign of 1912, 
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when Woodrow Wilson was first elected Presi- 
dent, I became convinced that our system of 
financing national elections is fundamentally 
wrong. We permit and, in fact, compel polit- 
ical organizations to seek and accept financial 
aid from great and powerful business interests 
which are directly concerned in the stake of 
government, and which expect and naturally 
do receive privileges or rewards from the party 
which they have financed, if successful. 

These privileges or rewards are not by any 
means compatible always with the interests of 
the people. The whole plan of financing na- 
tional campaigns by private subcriptions is an 
invitation to corruption in government and 
is transforming, if it has not already trans- 
formed, our democracy into a pluto-democracy. 
I can think of nothing worse for a free people 
than the latter. 

In the 1912 campaign I sought by every 
means in my power to introduce a cleaner and 
a more open method of financing such cam- 
paigns by private subscription. While it was 
partially successful then, it was soon forgotten 
and we have since had the financial orgies in 
primary contests and national campaigns which 
have led to the appalling scandals of the past 
ten years. 

I believe firmly that it is practicable to fi- 
nance our national campaigns either by direct 
appropriations from the public treasury or by 
such a regulation of private subscriptions as 
would deprive them of the evils now inherent 
in them. Certainly no price in the way of 
direct appropriations from the federal teasury 
would be too great to secure clean and unde- 
filed national elections and the placing in office 
of honorable men, freed from any conceivable 
obligation to special interests for the honors the 
people have conferred upon them. 


Mr. McAdoo’s record on this question 
has been clear from the beginning. In the 
middle of August, 1912, he wrote a remark- 
able letter to banks and trust companies, 
declaring that the campaign must be 


financed by popular subscription and asking 
banks, trust companies, and newspapers 
to receive money for the three parties of 
that year, in order to make it more con- 
venient for everybody to subscribe. Wood- 
row Wilson at the same time, in a letter sup- 
porting this movement, declared: 


To bring about the election of a President 
through a campaign financed by popular sub- 
scriptions would be a distinct and gratifying 
triumph. It would strikingly evidence the 
renewed supremacy of the people, and would 
mean the permanent emancipation of our 
Government from those selfish influences which 
have too long been relied upon to furnish the 
campaign funds in return for favors to be be- 
stowed. 


Mr. McAdoo insisted upon a plan of 
accurate records and accounting, in which 
Mr. Morgenthau heartily codperated. As 
early as September 7 it was reported that 
1,818 banks had already accepted the pro- 
posal to act as collection agencies. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh, took competent advice and re- 
ported that the McAdoo plan was perfectly 
legal so far as national banks were con- 
cerned. Ina letter to the Times on Septem- 
ber 4, Mr. McAdoo stated: “We shall not 
limit the number of contributors nor the 
size of the contributions when they emanate 
from the proper source and are inspired by 
the proper motive.” 

On September 9, Mr. McAdoo published 
a list of contributors of more than $100, 
declaring that “the American people will 
never elect another President without know- 
ing the source from which the financial 
support is drawn.” He added—‘‘In the 
past political victories have been won by 
concealment; in the future they will be 
won by publicity.” 


VI. Shall Government or Voters Pay the Costs? 


Hon. Henry Morgenthau suggests the Government—Mr. Courtland Smith the Voter 


We have also a letter from Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau, whose relation to the money- 
raising side of the two Wilson campaigns is 
well known in all political circles. Mr. 
Morgenthau’s experience and observation 
lead him to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment might properly provide party funds. 
He is aware that his suggestions are radical, 
but he is willing to submit them in order 


to stimulate the thought of other citizens. 
His letter follows herewith: 


When as chairman of the Finance Committee 
in both Wilson campaigns I noticed the tre- 
mendous efforts and expense that were required 
to raise the necessary funds, it occurred to me 
that the best remedy would be to stop all solic- 
itation of funds. 

The Government already pays for the elec- , 
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tion machinery and its management and its 
election officers. Why not have the National 
Government appropriate to each of the parties 
about fifty cents for each vote that was cast 
at the previous election? This would give the 
Committee enough funds to pay all legitimate 
expenses. Of course the law would in a general 
way provide how the money would be spent. 

I am well aware that there will be many 
objections to such a revolutionary remedy and 
that it may have to be presented before several 
Congresses before it is passed. 

I am sending you this thought merely as 
a basis for general discussion of the subject. 


We have another letter, from a younzer 
citizen whose knowledge of politics has been 
life-long, but who has worked with other 
men in confidential rclations, not seeking a 
political career for himself. Mr. Courtland 
Smith was assistant to the Postmaster 
General when that office was held by Mr. 
Will Hays. He was also intimately con- 
versant with political affairs during the 
period of Mr. Iays’s chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee. Mr. 
Smith takes a stand even bolder than that 
of Mr. Morgenthau in proposing radical 
changes, while his program is more explicit. 
It is a logical scheme, and one that, wil 
make demagogues shudder. Mr. Smith 
thinks that the voters should vote; also 
that the voter should pay as much as 
twenty-five cents a year to help finance the 
party to which he belongs. These views 
are in no danger of immediate acceptance, 
but they are well worth readinz; and they 
are set down in clear statements with no 
mincing words. But let: Mr. Courtland 
Smith speak for himself: 


Having known something of the financing of 
national campaigns from 1904 to the present 
time, and believing firmly that more money 
rather than less money should be spent in 
national campaigns to disseminate information 
about the issues involved, and knowing the 
past difficulties connected with the raising of 
funds, I propose the following: 

1. That every one entitled to vote at a 
national election be required to do so, the 
penalty for failing to do so to be loss of citizen- 
ship. In cases of illness or enforced absence the 
vote to be cast by mail. 

2. That every voter be required to pay at the 
time of voting the sum of $1. 

3. That the money so collected be divided, 
immediately after election, between the national 
political parties in exact proportion to the 
votes cast for each party. If 30,000,000 votes 
were cast, as they would be under this plan, and 
18,000,000 votes were cast for the Republican 


electors and 11,000,000 votes for the Democratic 
electors, and 1,000,000 votes scattered, the 
Treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee would be given a check for $18,000,000, 
the Treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee would be given a check for $11,000,- 
ooo, and the smaller national parties a total 
of $1,000,000. 

The present system not only lacks stability 
and is subject to frightful abuses, but it en- 
tirely fails to produce for any party an amount 
adequate to carry on a national campaign. 

We spend more than $2,000,000,000 a year 
in this country to educate school children, but 
we are shocked if a national election, coming 
only once in four years, costs a total, for all 
parties, of $10,000,000. 

A voting tax of $1 coming only once in four 
years, would be a financial hardship on no one. 
The time required to vote would be a hardship 
on no one because Election Day is a national 
holiday throughout the United States. 

While I am concerned chiefly about national 
elections, the same idea might be applied to 
State, municipal and even to town elections. 


What this proposal demands is essentially 
a poll tax. In the intense struggle to bring 
out the vote under conditions like those in 
Chicago this year, and like those that have 
existed in New York for a full century, the 
tendency would be in the direction of brib- 
ery. Not only would the ward leaders be 
given money by those “higher up” to pro- 
vide voters with the necessary dollars, but 
the system would lend itself to the idea of 
giving to masculine voters an extra dollar 
for tobacco money, and to women voters 
a five-dollar bill for ribbons or household 
expenses. This is not to condemn Mr. 
Smith’s plan. It is only to remind the 
reader that no device will of itself do away 
with dishonest and corrupt practices. 

Undoubtedly we ought to improve the 
system. We finance elections in too spas- 
modic and haphazard a fashion. ‘The 
executive staff of the Near East Relief could 
take charge of the budget of the Republican 
party, raise the money by organized and 
honest appeal to the voters, and disburse it 
on lines previously accepted by a committee 
of the most highly trusted men in the party. 

The Illinois primary victory of April 
10 shows how resistless is the force of honest 
public opinion. Neither party can afford 
henceforth to shut its eyes and allow cam- 
paigns to be paid for by surreptitious 
methods, with false accounting and the 
strong suspicion of a bad mixture of un- 
scrupulous plutocracy with a cheap and 
shady brand of politics. 
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IGHT years ago Mr. Frank O. Lowden 

was, with Gen. Leonard Wood, in the 
forefront of the candidates for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. On the 
eighth ballot in the 1920 convention, in 
fact, Governor Lowden—then Governor of 
Illinois—led all the rest, the shift to Sena- 
tor Harding coming after a now famous 
recess. 

It is amusing to recall that the principal 
objection voiced against Mr. Lowden then 
was, “he is a capitalist.” In this present 
campaign he is being classed solely as a 
champion of the lowly farmer struggling for 
existence. The belief has spread that be- 
cause he has consistently supported farm 
legislation, he is hostile to the financial 
interests. Daily I am told that “Lowden 
is a fine man.and would make 


gathering tour, that lasted six months, to 
learn who was the people’s choice for the 
presidency. My journeyings took me to 
Sunrise, Minnesota, where Lowden was born 
sixty-seven years ago; it took me to the farm 
in Iowa where he was reared, to Ames, where 
he first attended agricultural college, and to 
Iowa State University, where he graduated 
as valedictorian; it took me also to the Union 
College of Law in Chicago, where he also 
led his class. During my trip I got first- 
hand information about Lowden the boy, 
collegian, lawyer, business man, and states- 
man. This was later reinforced by a week’s 
visit with him at his home farm in Oregon, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Lowden’s father was a pioneer farmer 
and blacksmith. Frank early experienced 





a safe President. It is a pity 
the East does not trust him, 
because of his connection with 
the farm movement.” 

Let us examine his career in 
order to discover the probable 
truth or falsity of the charge 
that he is hostile to capital. 
My knowledge of his record is 
not cursory. My acquaintance 
with him began when he came 
to Congress in 1906. As a 
Washington correspondent I 
had visited him in order to 
size up the new millionaire 
Congressman, and I was im- 
pressed with his frankness, 
sincerity, and lack of affecta- 
tion. He struck me asa level- 
headed, up-to-date business 
man. Since then I have 
watched his career as war. Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, as Republican 
National Committeeman, and 
as a candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

In September, 1926, I began 
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the hardships of farm life. As a boy he 
trudged barefoot behind the covered wagon 
that transported the family’s worldly be- 
longings from bleak Minnesota to the open 
prairies of Iowa. As a youth he followed 
the plow, which developed his sturdy, 
physical manhood. Asa man he continued 
to be a farmer. In fact, he is one of the 
largest operators of farming lands in Amer- 
ica. He operates modern farms in Illinois, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Oklahoma. 
He knows the desperate straits in which the 
farmer finds himself, because year after 
year he has balanced his own farm ledger 
in red ink. 

. Likewise Mr. Lowden knows the needs 
and appreciates the dignity of labor. Asa 
boy he worked at the anvil in his father’s 
blacksmith shop. As a youth he worked 
his way through college. During his active 
business career, he was the first to reach 
the office and the last to leave. Since his 
retirement from the industrial field, he 
works harder on his farms than any of the 
hired men. Due to these common interests, 
Mr. Lowden thus has the confidence of the 
farmer and artisan; they would be willing 
to trust him with their problems. 


Mr. Lowden as a Capitalist 


Now let us look at the other side of the 
picture. Will capital accept him as the 
arbiter of its fate? 

After graduating in law in 1887 in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Lowden began to practice his 
profession in that city. He was remarkably 
successful. Among his clients was a bakery 
that was in financial straits, because of a 
cut-price war. He succeeded in bringing 
the warring factions together in 1890, by 
organizing the National Biscuit Company. 
He invested his savings in the new concern 
and for many years directed its financial 
affairs. In 1894 he organized and financed 
the American Radiator Company. Both 
these industries have been immensely suc- 
cessful. His connection with them gained 
for him the confidence of the financial and 
industrial worlds. His investment in them 
made him more than independently wealthy. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that a man who 
has so large a stake in the country and who 
owes his all to business, would be in sym- 
pathy with measures which would cripple 
finance and industry? _In fact, Wall Street 
and the industrial world trust him. Reporis 
to the contrary are manufactured evidence. 


The Republican party is composed of two 
factions—the industrial East and the agri- 
cultural West. Neither is strong enough, 
single-handed, to elect a President. The 
West is no longer willing to support a can- 
didate who is inimical to its interests; and 
the East will not support a candidate affili- 
ated with the farm-lator movement. The 
probability of a Republican victory obvi- 
ously will be greatly enhanced by naming a 
standard-bearer in whom both factions put 
their trust. 


Declining Ambassadorships 


His party respects Frank O. Lowden. It 
has tendered him many honors. He was 
actually nominated for the vice-presidency 
in 1924, but declined. Cabinet positions 
have been offered to him by both Harding 
and Coolidge. Thrice he has refused am- 
bassadorial rank. 

The January, 1920, issue of the Review 
or Reviews said editorially concerning 
Frank O. Lowden: “If he should be nomi- 
nated for the presidency, he would be quali- 
fied to deal with the financial and economic 
problems which are to be so pressing during 
the next few years.” This pronouncement 
was true then, and it is true now. Mr. 
Lowden is qualified to deal with the prob- 
lems that will confront our next President. 
His training, experience, and environment 
fully equip him for the job. 

The President should be broad-minded 
and non-partisan as between labor and 
capital. There are statesmen who cannot 
see west of Wall Street. They regard any 
legislation intended to relieve labor or agri- 
cultural conditions as Bolshevistic. There 
are leaders in the farm-labor movement who 
regard Wall Street as anathema, who feel 
that they perform a patriotic service when 
they crush capital. A President who is 
either conservative or radical cannot ad- 
minister equal justice to all. An ideal 
Chief Executive must have a syr-pathetic 
understanding of the needs of both. Frank 
O. Lowden measures up to this standard. 

He is further fitted for the job because he 
knows the intricate details of government. 
He knows its legislative machinery through 
his experience in Congress, having been a 
member of the House from 1906 to 1gII. 
Congressional honors were not sought by 
him. He was a leader of progressive farm- 
ing. By precept and example, he head 
greatly improved farming conditions in his 
neighborhood, and as a token of apprecia- 
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tion the voters of a district comprising six 
counties nominated and elected him to 
Congress. There he served with notable 
distinction, voluntarily retiring in 1911 to 
enter State politics. 

Mr. Lowden also knows the executive 
branch of government, through a successful 
career aS war Governor of Illinois, from 
1917 to 1920, inclusive. He was a con- 
structive executive, as his record proves. 
For example: 


Roads and Budgets 


Prior to his incumbency, the roads in 
Illinois were notoriously bad. During the 
winter months they were almost impassable. 
Early in 1917 he summoned the various 
contractors and road-builders and had each 
of them lay a mile of test road around 
Springfield, the State capital. There were 
twenty-seven in all. These new roads were 
open to the public and subject to the 
hardest usage. At the end of the year, he 
had the State engineers inspect them in 
order to determine which road had held up 
the best, and which was most practical 
considering the cost and the location which 
it was to serve. These sample roads be- 
came nationally known as the “Springfield 
Experiment.”’ Road-builders from nearly 
every State in the Union have visited 
Springfield to inspect the Lowden try-out. 
As a result of his plan, Illinois now has one 
of the best road systems in America. 


The budget system, as applied to State. 


government, was a child of his brain. 
When Lowden became Governor, the treas- 
ury of Illinois was bare, as a result of the 
haphazard appropriation of moneys with- 
out regard to the State’s income. This 
happy-go-lucky method of financing did not 
appeal to his business instinct, but the 
English budget system did. Using it as a 
basis, he devised a system that would meet 
the needs of an American State. The plan 
was simple: Each department was required 
to furnish an estimate, subject to downward 
revision, of its necessary expenses. These 
were pared to the bone, then totaled, and 
presented to the legislature as a budget. 
Before appropriations were made, means 
had to be devised to raise the funds that 
they called for. 

Mr. Lowden’s budget system worked so 


successfully that upon his retirement from 
office in 1921, instead of the former deficit, 
there was a $15,000,000 balance in the State 
treasury. When Congress determined to! 
adopt a Federal budget system, it sent for} 
Governor Lowden to explain his plan. That 
Congress liked it is evident from the fact 
that the Federal budget system is almost 
identical with the Illinois law. 

Recently the country has heard much 
about the reorganization of government into 
well-defined departments. This policy was 
inaugurated by Governor Lowden. He was; 
opposed to the commission form of govern-; 
ment. He wiped out most of the paid’ 
commissions and independent bureaus in 
Illinois, and established in their stead nine 
departments under responsible executive 
heads. Good work could not be done 
under divided authority, and there had 
been much overlapping in the various de- 
partments. His reorganization saved the 
State of Illinois more than $2,000,000 a 
year. New York and a number of other 
States have since adopted this plan. *» 

It is worthy of note that no destructive 
legislation was enacted during his admin- 
istration, nor was there an executive rule 
that was inimical either to capital or labor. 


Rubbing Elbows with Europe 


But Mr. Lowden’s broad vision extends 
beyond the limits of the United States; he 
does not view the world through provincial 
eyes. He is as much at home on Piccadilly 
or the Champs Elysée as he is on Broadway 
or State Street. He knows Europe and its 
statesmen, and they trust him. He knows 
the customs and habits of other peoples, 
because he has rubbed elbows with them. 
He understands their mental reactions, and 
is fitted to deal harmoniously with them. 

The picture I would present of Frank 
Orren Lowden is that of a sturdy American, 
who by grit and determination has proven 
his worth as a farmer, business man, finan- 
cier, and statesman; and a man, who, if 
elected, would grace the White House; a 
courtly gentleman, of fine presence, ac- 
quainted with the world and its customs. 

His experience as lawyer, soldier, farmer, 
business man, Congressman, and Governor 
gives Lowden as broad an outlook, probably, 
as any man in American public life. 
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ANY of the visitors who will come to 

the Democratic National Convention 

at Houston in June will know Texas well. 

Others will come thinking that the Lone 

Star State is still wild and woolly. In this 

they will be only half right. Texas long ago 

ceased to be wild; but it has retained woolli- 

ness, ranking first among the States in pro- 
duction of both wool and mohair. 

Of course Texas was once both wild and 
woolly, and those who think that it still is 
have reason for their belief. Reputations 
outlast realities. The histories of most 
countries begin with a description of a wil- 
derness, and this makes an impression more 
lasting than the record of transformation. 
For example, the statement in Genesis that 
“the earth was without form, and void”’ is 
more widely remembered than the account 
of the improvements which followed. 

Texans themselves have been largely 
responsible for the misunderstanding of 
their State. In his efforts to draw settlers 
and capital Stephen F. Austin, the first 
great impresario of Texas, used a perfectly 
good sales talk. He wrote of the vast area 
of the State, rich in natural resources, but 
needing inhabitants and foreign capital; he 
offered free land, and invited persons abroad 
to move in and grow up with the country. 
That formula has been employed by many 
Texans ever since, notwithstanding the 
vast changes in the State. But within recent 
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years less has been said about the size and 
emptiness of the State, and more about its 
ever-developing natural resources. 

This article is not intended as a guide to 
or history of Texas, although in a limited 
way it may so serve. Rather it is offered as 
a commentary upon the transformation that 
has taken place in the taming of Texas. 

For all practical purposes Texas was 
“without form, and void,” until 1528—ex- 
actly four centuries ago-—when the Spanish 
explorer de Vaca was shipwrecked on its 
coast and explored it. Upon the basis of his 
work, and that of Coronado in 1540-42, 
Spain laid claim to the territory and ruled it 
under viceroys for three hundred years. But 
Spain did little with it until the Frenchman 
La Salle had sailed accidentally into Mata- 
gorda Bay in 1684, and laid claim to Texas 
in the name of France. Although the colony 
and fort he set up were abandoned, the inci- 
dent alarmed Spain. In 1690 it established 
a mission at Nacogdoches, and in 1718 
founded what is now known as the Alamo 
mission, nucleus of the present city of San 
Antonio. 

Other missions were established, but still 
little was done in the way of peopling the 
territory because Spain excluded foreigners 
until 1819. Two years later Moses Austin of 
Missouri, who came originally from Con- 
necticut, obtained a colonizing grant, as did 
others. Moses Austin soon died, but his 
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STEEL AND STONE IN THE TEXAS OF TO-DAY 


An airplane view of the business section of Dallas which shows that the wild and woolly Texas is a thing of the past. 
Although agriculture remains one of the State's great industries, its cities are distinctly of the modern industrial era. 


son, Stephen F., carried on and became the 
greatest of the colonizers. Shifting policies 
of Spanish rule and the long revolution of the 
Mexicans, which established the Mexican 
Republic in 1824, caused them serious diffi- 
culties, but they succeeded in bringing in 
many Anglo-Saxon and Celtic settlers. Dis- 
satisiaction increased, and when redress of 
grievances under Mexican rule failed, a con- 
vention at Washington-on-the-Brazos set up, 
the independent Republic of Texas. 


Under Six Flags 


This was on March 2, 1836. Four days 
later came the famous battle of the Alamo, 
in which William B. Travis and one hundred 
and eighty-three Texans under his command 
gave up their lives rather than surrender. 


Toward the end of April the Texan forces 


under General Sam Houston defeated the 
Mexican army and captured Santa Anna, 
President of Mexico, on the battlefield of 
San Jacinto. 

That ended the war, and for ten years, un- 
til 1846, Texas remained a republic. Then, 
after considerable dissension within the 
United States, Texas was admitted as a 
State through the election of President 
Polk. Thus started, the spread of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy went to the Pacific and 
north to Canada, giving us the territorial 
United States we have to-day. 

First and last, Texas has been under six 
flags: those of Spain, France, Mexico, the 


Republic of Texas, the United States and 
the Confederate States. 

Although much else may be said about 
Texas, it must be noted at the outset that 
the State is undeniably big. In some 
respects it has been found unwieldy, and 
there has been temptation to divide it. 
The temptation grows out of the fact that 
the act of annexation empowers the State 
to divide its territory into five States, a 
power not even fractionally possessed by 
any other State. If this power were exer- 
cised, this territory would quintuple its 
representation in the United States Senate 
and add materially to its voting strength in 
the national conventions of the political 
parties. But the temptation has been 
steadfastly resisted. 

The unwieldiness has been overcome 
through the operation of virile business 
organizations like the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, and the South Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, which, although extra-legal, 
in a sense perform the functions of regional 
legislatures. 

Because of its vast area, its longitudinal 
stretch of 740 miles, and its range of altitude 
from nothing at the seacoast to 4,000 feet 
or more on the upper plains and 10,000 on 
the mountain peaks, Texas presents a wide 
seasonal and climatic variation. 

There have been four distinguishable, 
and yet somewhat overlapping, eras in the 
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TEXAS EXTENDS ACROSS MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE SOUTHERN BORDER OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


transformation of Texas. In the first, the 
surface was dealt with almost exclusively, 
in hunting wild game, including buffaloes, 
and in cattle-growing on the range. In the 
second, the surface was scratched, in farm- 
ing. In the third, the earth was tapped 
deeply for minerals, including petroleum 
and gas. In the fourth, the ever-increasing 
number of Texans have addressed them- 
selves to diversity of pursuit: they have 
bred their cattle up to high standard, have 
advanced in diversification of crops and in 
methods of cultivation, and they have en- 
gaged in manufacturing. 


First in Agriculture, First in Railroads 


For a number of good reasons, cotton 
long was almost the exclusive crop of Texas 
farmers. In the eighties, Texas took first 
place as a cotton producing state, and it 
has held that position ever since and by a 
steadily increasing margin. For some 
years it has furnished from one-fourth to 
one-third or more of the American crop of 
cotton, which is the largest single factor 
in getting gold for the United States by 
supplying our balance of trade. Neverthe- 
less, the cotton crop of Texas relatively is 
of smaller importance than before, for the 
value of other crops has grown in the 
grand total which places Texas first of the 
States in value of agricultural products. 
Likewise, Texas agriculture has shrunk in 
relative importance by reason of great 
growth in mineral production and in manu- 
facturing. 

Texas remained wild and woolly so long 
chiefly because its prime need, population, 
was so slowly met. At first political impedi- 
ments prevented settling, but even after 
that the want of transportation kept 
colonists out. Texas was remote from the 
American centers of population, and could 


be reached only by hazardous journeys 
overland, or through shallow-water ports. 

It was not until 1851 that railroad con- 
struction began, with the building of the 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado, now 
part of the Southern Pacific system, from 
Harrisburg to Columbus. The first expan- 
sion of rails was halted by the war between 
the States, but since 1903 Texas has ranked 
first of the States in railway mileage. It 
now has 16,000 miles of first track, and in 
recent years much building has been done 
into the lower Rio Grande valley and up 
on the high plains in the northwest. In 
both regions new agricultural domains 
have been developed. 


Creating Gulf Ports 


Shallow water has always hampered the 
shipping of Texas, and some improvements 
were made in earlier days; but the first 
noteworthy development began at Galves- 
ton, in 1886. There is now a channel 35 
feet deep and &00 feet wide connecting 
Galveston harbor with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Likewise, channels have been extended to 
Texas City and Houston, the latter an 
engineering achievement of first rank which 
has made Houston one of the leading ports 
of America. 

At the extreme southeast corner of the 
State, the cities of Port Arthur, Beaumont 
and Orange are connected with the Gul by 
means of deep-water channels through 
which an annual foreign business of about 
$75,000,000, and a large coastwise business, 
are done. Themost recent port development 
was the deep-water channel to Corpus 
Christi, completed in 1926. During the 
first year of its existence the channel 
carried 991,000 tons of cotton, petroleum 
and other commodities. There is also a 
deep-water port at Freeport, a sulphur 
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mining and shipping point at the mouth 
of the Brazos River. 


The Cities of Texas 


Beginning with 1917 highways have 
become a factor in Texas transporta- 
tion. Before that the provision of 
roads was a local function. Then a 
State highway commission was estab- 
lished, which, beginning with a negligible 
amount of light-surfaced highways in 
1917, has increased the mileage of im- 
proved highways to 9,650. This {is on 
the designated routes for which State 
and Federal aid is available. About 
$20,000,000 annually is so available. 
There are also within the State about 
10,000 miles of improved lateral high- 
ways, provided by the local govern- 
ments. In 1927 1,121,233 motor ve- 
hicles were registered. 

A further touch in transportation 
facilities is the provision within the last 
year of air-mail service for passengers 
and parcels between Dallas and Fort 
Worth and Chicago, and between these 
North Texas cities and Houston, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio in the South. 

With the evolution of the transpor- 
tation system, people have come to 
Texas. According to the census of 

















WHERE THE ALAMO WAS FOUGHT 


A contrast of the new and the old Texas in San Antonio. In 
the foreground is the chapel of the historic Alamo mission, built 
in 1718. In the background, the new Medical, Arts Building. 


1920, Texas had 4,663,228 inhabitants. This ones which are growing. From 1910 to 1920 
number had increased to 5,397,000 in 1927, there were twelve American cities of more 


giving Texas fifth place. 


than 100,000 inhabitants that increased in. 


There is no single overshadowing city population more than 45 per cent. Among 
in Texas, but instead a number of sizable these were the four largest cities of Texas, 











lying somewhat in the form of a triangle 
—Dallas and Fort Worth, 32 milesapart, 
at the top; Houston, 263 miles to the 
southeast of Dallas; San Antonio, 280 
miles to the southwest of Fort Worth 
and 241 miles west of Houston, at the 
base. In the ten years, Houston gained 
75.2 per cent. in numbers; Dallas, 
72.6; San Antonio, 67, and Fort Worth, 
45.2. It is a toss-up whether Dallas, 
San Antonio or Houston will rank first 
at the 1930 enumeration. 

Contact with Mexico is one of the 
things that make Texas interesting. 
This is chiefly through the principal 
cities along the Rio Grande. These 
go in pairs,a Mexican city lying across 
the Rio Grande opposite an American 
city. The three leading pairs are E] Paso 
and Juarez, Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, 
Brownsvilleand Matamoras. ‘The Latin 








THE CAPITOL AT HOUSTON, 1837 


influence is strongly manifested in 
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SHIPPING TEXAS PRODUCTS OUT TO ALL THE WORLD 


Part of the western side of Galveston harbor, showing the slip system of docks which permits accommodation of a much 
larger number of vessels than a straight waterfront. Galveston has berthing space for 100 ocean-going steamers. 


each of these American cities, principally in 
the architecture and in the picturesque at- 
tire of the Mexican inhabitants. And each 
of these American cities has an added show- 
place for tourists in the foreign city just 
across the river. There are points where 
this Latin influence is felt in Texas at con- 
siderable distances from the border. This 
is notably true of San Antonio, which was 
founded by the Spanish government more 
than two hundred years ago, and in which 
the missions and other historic structures 
persist notwithstanding the pressure of 
modernity and progress. 


The Typical Texan 


Most of the inhabitants of Texas or their 
forebears came from other States of the 
Union; it has been so from the beginning 
of Anglo-Saxon colonization. Most of the 
alien infusion was early in the life of the 
Republic and State, as when two Irish 
colonies were founded almost concurrently 
with Austin’s enterprise. German colonies 
were founded in the days of the Republic 
and shortly afterwards. In 1920 the total 
foreign white stock of Texas, all foreign 
born, and including those of foreign-born 
parentage, numbered 805,903. Nearly half 
of these were from Mexico and more than 
one-fourth from Germany and Austria. 

If the average Texan of to-day could be 
found, he probably would look pretty much 


as Dr. John Knott, cartoonist of the Dallas 
Morning News, paints him in the rdle of 
“Old Man Texas’”—a tall, gaunt fellow, 
with a countrified appearance, somewhat 
like an old-time cattleman, without his 
boots, spurs and shooting irons. He has 
most of the Anglo-Saxon characteristics, 
including lots of ‘‘hoss sense,” quiet humor, 
slightly phlegmatic disposition, and large 


capacity for hard. work. From a voca- 
tional viewpoint he is still interested pri- 


marily in crops and livestock, but has plenty 
of faith and interest in the commercial 
development of Texas. The public-school 
system is a hobby with him, and he has a 
tolerable penchant for politics. Altogether, 
he is not a flashy creature, but a good, con- 
structive citizen, nevertheless. 

Shaped by experience and environment, 
many Texans of the “Old Man”’ type have 
sat in the seats of the mighty, in govern- 
ment, in the professions, as the heads of 
great industrial corporations, railroads and 
financial institutions. One is the chief 
officer of America’s largest banking insti- 
tution, the second native Texan to occupy 
that position. A number of them have 
served in the President’s Cabinet; three did 
so simultaneously. And Texans vision 
a not-far-distant day when one of their 
number will be chosen to the presidency. 

In the early days of the Anglo-Saxon- 
Celtic occupation of Texas, cattle had first 
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SKYSCRAPERS OF HOUSTON, THE CITY IN WHICH THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
WILL MEET TO CHOOSE A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE IN JUNE 
of At the left is the Esperson Building, tallest in the South. It is 410 feet high, contains 711 office suites, and was com- 


pleted in 1926 at a cost given as $4,000,000. At right is the Rice Hotel, a thousand-room structure of seventeen stories 
OW, and roof garden; it stands on the site of the 1837 capitol of the Republic of Texas, which is shown on page 495. 




















BRINGING THE OCEAN INTO TEXAS 


Ship canals from deep water through shallow lagoons and dry land have made the coastal cities of the State ports for 
rst Ocean steamers. This photograph shows the turning basin in Houston, at the end of a fifty-mile canal from the sea. 
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OLD MAN TEXAS 


The typical Texan, with traces of his cattle-raising past 
but a hard worker in the modern world none the less, as 
drawn by John Knott of the Dallas Morning News. 


place in the pursuits of the people, because 
it could be driven long distances to market 
or to ship-side at the shallow-water ports. 
But there was heavy mortality, both on the 
drives and on the sea. Only partial relief 
came when Gail Borden inaugurated the 
canning of beef in South Texas. 


Billion-Dollar Crops 


Fairly well populated and well-provided 
with transportation facilities, Texas became 
the leading agricultural State, not only in 
value of products, but as well in its wealth 
of actual and potential farm land. The 
United States produced $9,114,845,000 of 
farm crops in 1927. Texas furnished 
$729,754,000 of the total. Texas has 
ranked first in value of farm products in 
nine consecutive years. It is the only State 
that has twice produced more than $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of crops—ig1g and 1923. 

The State plants 29,350,000 acres out of a 
total land area of 167,934,720. It is con- 
servative to estimate that it could double 
the crop area, and yet leave abundant land 
for pastures, ranches, woodland, cities, 
towns and villages, highways, etc. 

To get a comprehensive view of agri- 
culture in Texas, it must be remembered 
that this industry has been developed in a 
region that not many years ago was devoted 
largely to cattle-raising, first on the range 
and later on ranches. Until the ’80s these 


cattle were “longhorns,”’ descendants of the 
Spanish cattle of Mexico, with lean bodies, 
long horns, and the speed of antelopes. The 
“longhorn” has passed the way of the dodo 
and the buffalo, but in its place have come 
the Hereford, the Shorthorn and the Angus, 
Some of the finest white-faced cattle in 
America are on Texas ranches. 


Turning Ranch Land into Coiton 


Of the 57,550,000 head of cattle in the 
United States, Texas still has about 
5,500,000, for notwithstanding the enormous 
expansion in agriculture, the ranches have 
not passed out of existence. In South 
Texas, the great King ranch, with its 
1,300,000 acres and approximately 100,000 
head of cattle of all ages, is still the largest 
cattle ranch in the United States, and one 
of the world’s largest. The Texas beef 
cattle industry is in strong hands, following 
the decline of the industry some years ago, 
when weak stockmen were eliminated. 

One of the amazing developments in 
Texas agriculture, and which has had a 
profound influence upon the cattle-ranching 
industry, is the westward extension of the 
Texas cotton belt into areas which a decade 
ago were not looked upon as farm land. 
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PART OF THE FORT WORTH SKYLINE 


Like the three other large cities of Texas, Fort Worth 
is pushing its hotels and office buildings toward the sky. 
Its population increased 45 per cent. in ten years. 
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TEXAS TAPS AN UNUSED SOURCE OF ENERGY 


Lignite, a fuel intermediate between peat and coal, exists in large quantities in Texas. Engineers have rarely advo- 
cated using this fuel because results did not justify the expense. The Texas Power & Light Company, however, has 
found a way to burn it in powdered form, and now operates this lignite power plant at Trinidad. 


Within the last fifteen years, about 
2,000,000 acres of ranch land on the high 
plains and in the rolling prairie .country 
below the plains of Northwest Texas have 
been planted to cotton. ‘There is a yield 
of half a bale to the acre, at times three- 
quarters of a bale, as compared with the 
average of a quarter of a bale for the 
South. And in that country machinery is 
largely employed for cultivation. Tractors 
roar where millions of cattle once roamed, 
and in many places cotton is mechanically 
harvested, through the use of what is known 
as the sledder, and with picking machines. 


A Variety of Soil Products 


Of the numerous pests which attack 
cotton, two which have given much trouble 
or concern were imported from Mexico. 
The boll weevil crossed into Texas in 1892, 
spread into all parts of the cotton belt, 
except the Western areas in which high 
altitude and dry climate prevented it from 
obtaining’a foothold, and finally it migrated 
to all parts of the cotton belt in the South- 
eastern States. 

_ More recently, the pink boll worm was 
introduced from Mexico. If this pest were 
to become firmly established in the South’s 
cotton belt, probably one of the world’s 
greatest industries would beannihilated. But 
Federal and State governments are codperat- 
ing in a great fight to wipe out the insect. 


With its wide range of climate and soils, 
Texas produces a great variety of crops, of 
which cotton of course stands first. Wheat 
is grown chiefly in the Texas Panhandle (the 
northwest) and in North Texas. The Texas 
corn crop, although in some years very 
large, usually is consumed on the farms. 
In 1927 the yield was 120,000,000 bushels, 
produced on about 6,000,000 acres. 

On the coastal prairies of South and 
Southeast Texas about 155,000 acres are 
planted to rice, the annual production being 
from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels, valued 
at $5,000,000 to nearly $20,000,000. The 
crop is irrigated with water pumped from 
the rivers. Only the best varieties are 
grown and the yields compare favorably 
with the best in other States. 

A very important factor in the develop- 
ment of West and Northwest Texas, where 
the annual rainfall is only 18 to 25 inches, 
was the introduction of the drouth-resistant 
grain sorghums from North Africa some 
twenty years ago. In 1927 Texas produced 
35,000,000 bushels of these sorghums. Much 
of this grain is fed to cattle, hogs and 
poultry on the farms where it is raised, 
but large quantities are taken by California 
for poultry and by the Eastern States for 
the same purpose, and for manufacture into 
stock feeds. 

That part of the State known as East 
Texas is similar in soils and climate to the 
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South Atlantic States. It has an annual 
rainfall of 35 to 50 inches, but as the sum- 
mers are drier, the boll weevil is less harmful 
to cotton. It is a region of small farms 
and crop diversification, in which dairying, 
raising of beef cattle in feed lots, and the 
production of hogs, poultry, truck crops, 
fruits, corn and small grains are engaged in. 


of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, newspapers and other organiza- 
tions, looking to improvement in farming, 
notably in the way of the diversification of 
crops and the production of sufficient feed 
and food for home consumption. 

One of the most noteworthy of these was 
the campaign for ‘‘ More Cotton on Fewer 

















A WATER HOLE ON KING RANCH, THE LARGEST RANCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cattle-raising is an old-time Texas industry which still flourishes. 


Sugar cane is grown largely for syrup 
making. The lands are susceptible to high 
fertilization and in many instances have 
been brought to a state of perfection. 
Bermuda and carpet grass grow everywhere, 
making dairying and other livestock in- 
dustries profitable. 

Certain large manufacturers of dairy 
products recently have become interested 
in the possibilities of Texas as a dairy 
State, and have erected, or are erecting, 
plants for the manufacture of butter, con- 
densed and powdered milk, and cheese. 


What an Agricultural College Has Done 


One of the most interesting sections of 
the State, recently under development, is 
the lower Rio Grande valley, familiarly 
known as “The Magic Valley.” Irrigated 
by water pumped from the river, it pro- 
duces the standard crops, but within recent 
years has been devoted largely to the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits and winter truck 
crops, in which early cabbages bulk large. 
Winter vegetables also are sent to the 
Northern markets from what is known as 
the Winter Garden of South Texas, below 
San Antonio, and from the Medina Lake 
irrigated districts, also near that city. 

For many years movements have been 
conducted in Texas, under the leadership 


Acres,” conducted ‘through four years, end- 
ing in January of the present year, by 
newspapers in codperation with the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Under 
the stimulus of liberal prizes, thousands of 
farmers turned in verified records showing 
that they had produced more cotton per 
acre and at less cost per pound on fewer 
acres than they had on larger acreage; that 
on the lands released from cotton they had 
produced their “‘living,”’ and that they had 
found it profitable to grow staple cotton, 
the varieties of long lint. 

The Texas Cotton Association and the 
cotton exchanges of Dallas, Houston and 
Waco also joined in this campaign. John 
W. McFarlane of Palestine, Anderson 
County, in East Texas, on a farm that had 
been in cultivation seventy years, won the 
Dallas News grand prize in the first and 
the last years of the campaign, producing 
as high as fifteen bales of cotton on five 
acres. G. Mont Adams of Tyler, Smith 
County, two years ago raised sixteen bales 
on five acres. 

Neither McFarlane nor Adams was farm- 
raised. McFarlane was a railroad trainman 
running out of Palestine, and Adams 4 
plumber in Tyler. Some years ago they 
moved to what were known as worn-out 
farms, which they proceeded to vitalize on 
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the safe and sound basis of accumulated 
scientific information. 

Texans never have been satisfied merely 
to produce raw products, which are now 
valued at $1,410,000,000 per annum. They 
have wanted to develop them further 
through manufacturing. For example, al- 
though the twenty-eight cotton mills of 


and there is money for investment in 
Texas. Within recent years Texas money 
has financed manufacturing enterprises, or. 
Texas dollars have matched those from 
other States. Texans are more investment- 
minded than formerly; they buy industrial 
stocks largely for the sake of dividends, and 
they want dividend rolls for Texas. 

















THE BURKBURNETT OIL FIELDS 


One of the new industries of the Lone Star State is the production of oil. 


Texas are prosperous, their 275,000 spindles 
fabricate only about 2.5 per cent. of the 
cotton produced in the State. 


The Development of Manufactures 


Because Texas clamors so vociferously for 
more manufacturing, it is sometimes as- 
sumed that there is little industry in this 
State. But the fact is that Texas ranks 
well up the list in such regard. According 
to the Federal census of manufactures for 
1925, Texas ranked twelfth of all the 
States in value of manufactured goods, and 
first of the Southern States after Missouri. 

The removal of certain obstacles that 
long stood in the way is reflected in these 
statistics of recent growth. Dryness of the 
atmosphere in the greater part of the State 
limited the opportunity for textile manu- 
facturing. Science has solved that by pro- 
viding means for artificial humidization. 
Second, as the pioneers had come to Texas 
because of the lure of the land, they and 
their descendants were land-minded, specu- 
latively minded. If they contributed to the 
financing of factories, either as to bonus or 
stock, their thought was largely of profits 
to be made on lands or lots by reason of the 
payrolls. But this inertia has been largely 
overcome. There has been considerable 
tealization of the expected profits on lands, 


But one of the greatest hindrances to 
industrial development in Texas was the 
lack of fuel or power. The price of coal 
and of wood was almost prohibitive. This 
obstacle has been overcome, also largely 
through the contributions of science. 


A Million Dollars a Day in Oil 


In 1887, the total value of Texas minerals 
produced was $1,006,534; in 1897, $3,330,- 
798; in 1907, $19,806,458; in 1917, $75,- 
958,481, and in 1926, the last year for which 
figures have been reported by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, $375,coo,oco. The 
greater part of the increase has been due to 
the enormous gain in petroleum production, 
with the discovery of one great field after 
another throughout the great expanse of 
Texas. However, there is an annual pro- 
duction of minerals other than petroleum 
amounting to about $70,000,000. 

The problem of fuel or power was solved 
for Texas with the development of its oil 
and gas fields, plus the provision of a num- 
ber of central power plants that convert 
these fuels into electricity and distribute 
it widely.- These plants have been tied 
together, so that there is a unified service 
covering the State from its eastern border 
to the Pecos River, and from the Red River 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and the power lines 
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are under constant extension. Even a 
larger territory is covered by the natural- 
gas lines, one consequence of which is that 
the urban centers of Texas have become 
“spotless towns.” 


Electricity from Powdered Lignite 


In addition to oil and gas, Texas now has 
lignite to rely upon. The existence of this 
fuel in large volumes in Texas has long been 
known, but the use of it was narrowly 
limited until about two years ago, for the 
reason that the cost of carriage was high 
in proportion to heat units, and, as lignite 
shattered and slaked easily, there was great 
waste in burning it in the conventional 
way. Five years ago, the Texas Power & 
Light Company undertook surveys and 
laboratory tests with the view of finding a 
better way to utilize lignite. 

The result is that for nearly two years 
this company has been operating, on the 
banks of the Trinity River, seventy miles 
below Dallas, a plant which burns lignite 
in powdered form, in jets, as petroleum and 
gas are burned. The steam generated 
drives turbine engines of 50,000 horse power, 
which in turn generate electricity, and thus 
lignite is “shipped by wire.” This plant 
is the first of five units of like size that are 
to be erected on the Trinidad site. It is the 
first plant in the United States to burn 
lignite in powdered form. 

The developed water power of Texas is 
negligible and the available potential water 
power is not large as compared with certain 


other States. However, the Insull inter- 
ests are building a plant of considerable 
magnitude on the Devil’s River and have 
prepared to begin work on a larger project 
on the Colorado River above Austin. 

What has been written here of the ma- 
terial development of Texas—the cattle- 
raising, agriculture, minerals, manufactur- 
ing, railroads, cities, and harbors—has been 
but a summary of the high lights. The 
economic activities of the State are too vast 
to be compressed into a single article. 
But vast as they are, they have not been 
an end in themselves for the people of 
Texas; rather, they have been a means to 
another end in which the transformation 
of an empty wilderness into a modern State 
becomes even more apparent. 

It is this: A little more than halfa century 
ago a leading Texas newspaper, whose pub- 
lisher had vision, announced as its purpose 
a devotion to the economic development of 
Texas, in order that there might be cultural 
development. That this dream is being 
realized is abundantly evidenced by well- 
built and equipped cities and towns, pleas- 
ant homes, churches, institutions of worthy 
purpose, universities and schools. 


The Texas Creed: A Cultivated Mend 


That publisher’s vision was but a reflec- 
tion of a much earlier dream, to which it 
added a practical plan for making the dream 
come true. Many of the pioneers of Texas, 
long celebrated for their prowess in battle, 
deserve fame also because of their intellect 

















A COUNTRY ROAD IN WEST TEXAS 


Ten years ago there were comparatively few modern roads in the State, but now there are many main routes of 
concrete like the above, as well as improved local highways. 
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and erudition. Educated themselves, they 


believed in education. They wrote into 
the Texas Declaration of Independence this 
unparalleled statement of a grievance: 

“Tt (the Mexican Government) has failed 
to establish any public system of education, 
although possessed of almost boundless re- 
sources (the public domain), and although 
it is an axiom in political science, that 
unless a people are educated and enlight- 
ened, it is idle to expect the continuance of 
civil liberty, or the capacity of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Having achieved independence, Texas 
proceeded to make large allotments from 
the public domain to support a public sys- 
tem of education. By successive Acts of 
the Congress and the Legislature, $2,000,000 
of the $10,000,000 collected from the United 
States Government for lands ceded, was set 
aside to the permanent school fund, and 
also 52,000,000 acres of land. To the Uni- 
versity of Texas there was allotted 2,022,141 
acres of land. 

Texas has the largest permanent school 
fund of any State; it leads in the proportion 
of all State revenues devoted to the com- 
mon schools, and gives more actual dollars 
to these schools than does any other State, 
save New York, which has twice as many 
inhabitants. However, it is realized that 
there are defects in the system, due in the 
main to faulty organization, and inequitable 
method for distributing the State funds, 
and a consequent inequality of local sup- 
port. These defects are in process of 


remedy on the basis of a survey made under 
the direction of Dr. George A. Works of 
Cornell University. 

Some $8,000,000 of State money is spent 
each year on higher education. At the head 
of the system stands the University of 
Texas, founded in 1881 at Austin, with its 
School of Medicine in Galveston and School 
of Minesin El Paso. There is alsoan Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, founded 
in 1876, which has three additional branches; 
a College of Industrial Arts (the State 
college for women), the Technological Col- 
lege, established in 1925 at Lubbock, and 
eight teachers’ colleges. In addition there 
are sixteen junior colleges belonging to the 
public-school system, and 112 private and 
denominational institutions of university, 
college and good academy rank, like Baylor 
University, Rice Institute, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Texas Christian University, 
and the rest. 

In his first message to the Congress of the 
Republic of Texas, in December, 1838, 
President Mirabeau B. Lamar strongly 
urged provision for public education. A 
quotation from his message appears upon 
every publication of the State system, and 
long has been the first article in the civic 
creed of Texans. It says: 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy, and while guided and con- 
trolled by virtue, is the noblest attribute 
of man. It is the only dictator that free- 
men acknowledge, and the only security 
that freemen desire.” 

















THE EDUCATION BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, IN AUSTIN 
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Hector C. Bywater is a British naval critic, author of many works on naval problems. 
His arguments reproduced below appear in the Nineteenth Century, a leading English quarterly. 
He severely criticizes the American Navy Department’s seventy-one ship building program, 
which is explained and defended in the following pages by Captain N. H. Goss——Tue Epiror. 


HE ostensible purpose of the American 

seventy-one-ship naval building program 
is to establish “parity” between the British 
and American fleets. But the conclusion 
reached after a careful study of all the data is 
that the completion of the new building scheme 
will give the United States not merely equality, 
but a very substantial margin of superiority. 

Under the Washington Naval Treaty the 
battleship strength of the British and American 
fleets was nominally equalized, though a mathe- 
matical equality in tonnage will not be attained 
before 1936. On the whole, however, they are 
fairly equally matched. 

By many authorities the aircraft carrier is 
now regarded as second in importance only to 
the capital ship. At present the British Navy 
is unquestionably supreme in aircraft carriers, 
of which it possesses six, with a total displace- 
ment of 103,900 tons. These ships, however, 
were launched from twelve to nine years ago, 
and are not up to the modern standard. Their 
combined transport capacity is believed not to 
exceed 160 aeroplanes. The new American 
carriers, Lexington and Saratoga, displace 33,000 
tons each, and are therefore larger by 10,400 
tons than Britain’s heaviest carrier. As each 
is equipped with eighty aeroplanes, the capacity 
of these two gigantic ships is equal to that of the 
six British vessels. If the five projected car- 
riers are built, the American Navy will be so 
superior in this type of vessel that no real basis 
for comparison will exist. 

Cruiser strength has become the crux of the 
naval problem so far as it affects the great 
maritime states. On comparing the existing 
cruiser establishments of the British and Ameri- 
can navies, the latter is found to be inferior in 
this category. On paper the British Navy has a 
numerical advantage of three to one, including 
ships under construction. The fact is, however, 
that the majority of our cruisers are very small 
ships designed for service in the North Sea. 
Until the five “‘County” ships were completed 
last year, we had only six cruisers that could 
be properly described as ocean-going. 

America has ten ocean cruisers ready and 
eight on the stocks. In order to achieve parity 
in this type she need build only a few more 
vessels, yet she is actually proposing to build 
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If this plan matures she will 
eventually possess forty-three ocean-going 
cruisers. These all will be of modern, post-war 
construction, and will form a cruising fleet of 
absolutely unrivaled power. 

The American cruiser establishment, if it is 
developed in accordance with the new building 
program, will comprise forty-three ships. Ob- 
viously, although numbering seven ships less, 
it will be much superior in both aggregate 
tonnage and armament to that of the British 
Empire. America will have a clear margin of 
84,000 tons, but even this figure conveys a very 
imperfect idea of the enormous disparity in the 
combatant power of the two cruiser fleets. The 
American force will mount more than twice as 
many heavy eight-inch guns—z299 as against 
144—besides being practically equal in six-inch 
armament; its ships without exception will be 
of modern, post-war design, and their average 
displacement about 3,000 tons greater than that 
of the British ships. Whereas all the American 
units will be capable of steaming at 33 knots, 
only seventeen British vessels can approach this 
speed. 

What of the lighter craft, the destroyers and 
submarines, which are by no means negligible 
factors in the sum of naval power? Is the 
United States so inferior in one or both of these 
categories that she deems it expedient to make 
up the deficit by a great expansion of cruiser 
strength? On the contrary, the American de- 
stroyers outnumber the British to the extent 
of eighty boats, and there are twice as many 
American submarines as British. 

The comparative figures of flotilla leaders and 
destroyers are as follows: United States, 270 
built, none building, 9 projected—total, 279; 
British Empire: 162 built, none building, 29 
projected—total, 191. Submarines: United 
States, built and building, 123, projected, 32— 
total, 155; British Empire, built and building, 
62, projected, 18—total, 80. 

It rests with American public opinion to 
decide whether or not to support a plan which, 
ostensibly framed to bring the national fleet up 
to ‘‘parity,” would actually result in the United 
States Navy becoming the most formidable, 
and, potentially, the most aggressive, war 
machine in the world. 
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Ire Case for the Navy 


BY. NeH..» GOSS 


i Captain, U. S.N. 











GREAT deal is being said nowadays 
of naval competition. The American 
Navy is repeatedly charged with milita- 
rism, with seeking to start a naval building 
race, with wanting the largest Navy in the 
world, and so on. This the Navy denies 
flatly ; and it is my purpose here to show that 
its denial is justified. 

Charges against the Navy have been in- 
spired largely by the seventy-one ship 
building program made public in January 
by Secretary Wilbur. However much of 
that program survives when the naval bill 
emerges from Congress, the Navy main- 
tains that its suggestions are designed solely 
to make our capital ship strength, as fixed 
by the Washington Conference, a balanced 
and effective fighting fleet. 

The program proposes that during the 
next five years there be laid down twenty- 
five light cruisers, nine destroyer leaders, 
five aircraft carriers, and thirty-two sub- 
marines. A most important element in 
determining this number was the fact that 
the Washington Treaties forbade our es- 
tablishing any naval bases, even in our own 
possessions, in the Far East and Aleutian 
Islands. Those of us who are in the Navy 


contend that as long as we are deficient in 
naval bases and strategically located har- 
bors, like those of other great naval powers, 
we need this number of units to make our 
fleet a real instrument of national insurance. 
The program includes only modern vessels 
necessary to fill gaps in our present fleet, 
partly by replacing slow obsolete cruisers 
that are a liability instead of an asset in war: 

Is this program really so militaristic as has 
been charged? Since comparisons, however 
odious, are inevitable, it seems well to 
examine just what other great naval Powers 
have in the way of ships, and what they have 
done in the six years since the Washington 
Conference. In doing this I by no means 
charge that other nations have started any 
naval competition, or that they have done 
anything beyond what they may rightfully 
consider their needs; and certainly not that 
they have done anything beyond their 
Treaty rights. 

The diagram on page 508 illustrates 
graphically the number of fighting vessels 
laid down or actually appropriated for 
(which should not be confused with merely 
authorized or projected vessels), since the 
Washington Conference. The totals for 
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GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES JAPAN 


CAPITAL SHIPS 


 2Ships - 558950 Tons 18 Ships - 525850 Tons 10Ships - 501320 Tons 
° 





AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


6 - 107550 Tons 3 - 78700 Tons 3 - 63350 Tons 


— 





LIGHT CRUISERS 


a 


56 - 354810 Tons 18 - 155000 Tons 29 - 196205 Tons 
° 





DESTROYER LEADERS 


NONE 


18 - 31500 ‘Tons 24 $- 40800 Tons 





DESTROYERS 


164 - 191450 Tons 276 - 329153 Tons 83 - 93470 Tons 
° 





FLEET SUBMARINES 
(MODERN) 


20 - 31210 Tons ® - 18618 Tons 26 - 38400 Tons 


° 





SUBMARINES 
SMALL 


51 - 25850 Tons 50 - 43822 Tons 18 - 17082 Tons 














EXISTING FLEETS OF FIGHTING VESSELS 


A comparison of the actual strength in ships of the three great navel powers. The chart includes those vessels already 

in commission and those under construction. It does not include those authorized ‘‘on paper,”’ but not appropriated 

for, nor does it include the seventy-one-ship program suggested during the past winter by Secretary Wilbur. Although 

this diagram thus illustrates actual naval strength, naval officers declare that differences in naval bases and harbors 
make for a relative weakness in the American Navy. 
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SPEED, CRUISING RANGE, AND POWER—THE U. S. S. MARBLEHEAD 


i 
| 
| 


One of ten modern light cruisers possessed by the Navy, this 10,000-ton vessel, with its six-inch guns, speed of 

33.7 knots an hour, and ability to go into action at a long distance from its base, represents the storm center of : 

naval limitation talk. Since the limitation of capital ships by the Washington Treaty, the cruiser, at present | 
unlimited by international agreement, is regarded as the keystone of naval strength. 


all kinds of fighting ships are: United States 
3, Great Britain 47, and Japan 99. 

It thus becomes apparent that while this 
country has observed a Navy holiday, while 
our shipyards have been idle and our force 
of trained shipbuilders disintegrated, other 
nations have been busy. 

If now our proposed program seems large 
to some, it can at least be seen that it 
would have been moderate, even in com- 
parison with building programs of other 
nations, had it been spread over the 
fourteen years that will elapse between the 
Washington Conference and the time it is 
proposed to complete our program. 

Before charging the Navy with being 
militaristic, with seeking to build “incom- 
parably the greatest Navy in the world,” 
it seems fair to examine the situation from 


the view-points of the fleets other nations 
possess. Thus we can see whether or not 
our program would actually overshadow the 
fleets of other nations. 


Capital Ships | 

The capital ship strength (including air- 
craft carriers) was the only type fixed by the 
Washington Conference. With the principal 


Naval Powers it is as follows: 
Number Tonnage 


United: States... 6<.iic« sss 18 525,850 
Great Brita, ccs. occu cce 20 558,950 
japan... ... eeetiiecce bc araerna 10 301,320 


Aircraft Carriers 
Number Tonnage 


United States........ cf 3 78,700 
Great Britain....... oe 6 107,550 
APRNs a <s uae do oer 3 63,300 








LicHt CRUISERS 


BUILT BUILDING APPROPRIATED FOR ToTaL 
No. Tornage No. Tonnage No.~ Tonnage No. Tonnage 
United States... .. .. . I0 75,000 2 20,000 6 60,000 18 155,000 
Great Britain.” 2 ..s0% ++ 39 190,810 14 138,009 3 26,000 56 354,810 
AR ote arose B04 21 116,205 6 60,000 2 20,000 29 196,205 


(Authorized but not yet appropriated for—Great Britain, six.) 
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ee ae 99 _ Here it is well to men- 
MESEtS tion that strength, partic- 
— —__—— — ie ularly of this high sea-speed 
90 — — type, is by no means only 
85 —— eae a rs a matter of tonnage. This 
<4 peeennee 3 type, like destroyers and 
ee =e submarines, is inherently 
65 — % vulnerable. Much space 
60 — 18 must be given to the power 
e ies 3 plant to obtain the requi- 
45 site high speed; the vessels 
40 — are too limited in size to 
— permit much protection. 
= - The only material advan- 
— ie EA tages the largest class of 
15 ~ this type can have over 
10 =e =] a y smaller ones are increased 
5 Nn ‘a a Ye) steaming radius and some- 
CAPITAL AIRCRAFT LIGHT _ DESTROYER pe<tpoyeps SUBMARINES TOTAL what greater gun power. 
SHIPS CARRIERS CRUISERS LEADERS SHIPS They offer a larger and 





FIGHTING SHIPS LAID DOWN OR APPROPRIATED FOR SINCE THE 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Black represents the United States, dark shading represents Great Britain, and 


light shading Japan. 


In connection with our capital ship 
strength it should be noted that we possess 
no battle cruisers; while included in both 
the British and Japanese lists are four each 
of this type. 


Light Cruisers 


Light cruisers are modern-type vessels 
less than twenty years old, which make a 
speed greater than twenty-seven knots. 
Of this much-discussed kind of ship, 
which so amply justified its existence in 
the Great War, the United States has ten, 
Great Britain thirty-nine, and Japan twenty- 
one. A table on the previous page gives 
full information as to tonnage, number 
appropriated for, and so on. 


equally vulnerable target, 
however, and at the same 
time they lack the ma- 
neuvering abilities and 
faculty for hiding away in 
small harbors that smaller classes possess. 

Real strength in this type depends so 
much on naval bases and strategetic har- 
bors, that no comparison is possible without 
considering also this factor. A nation that 
does not possess naval bases, strategetically 
located in war areas and on trade routes, 
cannot have naval equality with a nation 
that does have them, even though the first 
owns the largest cruisers permitted. This 
applies even where the nation possessing 
bases owns only smaller cruisers. 

Our cruiser program, about which there 
has been so much discussion here and 
abroad, would not exceed in actual tonnage, 
nor equal in numbers, that already built and 
authorized by Great Britain. 





Bui_t 





DESTROYER LEADERS 


No. Tonnage 


United States............... ° 
Great Britain............... 17 29,700 
OAR is ckiras aa gee eames o 


(Authorized but not appropriated for—Great Britain, two.) 


DESTROYERS 


BuILt 
No. Tonnage 
United States............55- 276 329,153 
Great Britain............... 156 180,050 


er re 82 92,025 





BUILDING TOTAL 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
° ° Oia sn: 
I 1,800 18 31,500 
24 40,800 24 40,800 
BUILDING TOTAL 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
None 276 = 329,153 
8 10,800 164 191,450 
I 1,445 83 93,470 
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Destroyer Leaders 


The great potential advantage we 
now have is our destroyer strength. 
But we have no vessels of the larger 
type called destroyer leaders, from 
which to maneuver and contro! 
them. Light cruisers, evenif we had 
them, are too large for this duty; 
and our own experience has amply 
proved that destroyers can not be 
handled efficiently without leaders 
which are really somewhat larger 
destroyers, large enough to provide 
material and accommodations for 
radio, signaling and staff work. 
They are modern vessels of more 
than 1,500 tons. 

The destroyer and destroyer 
leader strength of the Powers under 
comparison is shown in the table at 
the bottom of page 508. 

Here it may be noted that while 
the British have eighteen leaders 
for one hundred and sixty-four de- 
stroyers, and Japan has under con- 
struction twenty-four of this larger 
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type, we are asking for nine. 


Submarines 


Fleet submarinesare modern type 
vessels of more than 1,000 tons sur- 
face displacement. There are also useful 
smaller submarines. The submarine forces 
of the great naval Powers are shown in de- 
tail in the table on page 510. 

Obviously, information of the greatest 
value affecting submarine construction was 


THE MODERN DESTROYER 


Capable of 35 knots speed and armed with four-inch guns, the U.S. S. 
Toucey, shown above, is one of the Navy’s 276 destroyers. Naval 
Officials believe American destroyer strength is limited by not having 


any of the somewhat larger destroyer leaders. 


developed during the war, and became 
available from German experience after the 
war. Our principal and only effective sub- 
marine strength, the “S” boats of about 
eight hundred tons, were designed too early 
to embody the lessons learned. Our only 

modern submarines are six 











fleet submarines of the “ V” 
type, while British and 
Japanese boats of. this 
type are nearly all of the 
latest design, large enough 
to keep the sea. Here, too, 
it should be pointed out 
that well located bases and 
harbors of refuge are, in 
time of war, even more 
essential for submarines 
than for other craft. The 
only counter against lack 
of bases is numerous sub- 
marines of modern type, 











TORPEDO FIRE 


A practice shot from an American cruiser. Torpedoes, whose dangerousness 
was proved during the War, may be fired from surface vessels; submarines, and 


even airplanes. 


large enough to have long 
cruising radius and reason- 
ably habitable for consid- 
erable periods of time. 
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parably the greatest Navy 
in the world,” so long as 
the Washington Treaties 
limiting our bases in our 
own possessions in the Far 
East are in force, and so 
long as other nations pos- 
sess bases near the Philip- 
pines and strategetically 
located harbors near to 
and on the approaches to 
the Panama Canal. 

An examination of the 
tables will show for itself 
that our program is not 
ambitious,when considered 
in the light of either the 
5-5-3 ratio or of the fleets 
other Powers have actually 








CATAPULTING A SEAPLANE INTO THE AIR 


On cruisers and battleships catapults, which send a plane on its way at sixty 

In addition aircraft 

carriers, the broad decks of which permit a normal take-off for planes fitted with 
wheels, are considered essential in the modern navy. 


miles an hour after a run of only sixty feet, are used. 


It. is charged in the press that the Navy 
trumps up war scares when Congress is in 
session and appropriations are under dis- 
cussion. The Navy answers to this that we 
have been perfectly aware of these needs 
all along, but have not until recently been 
able to get a hearing; that small attention 
has been paid to the recommendations of the 
Navy until the public itself, gradually 
awakened to the sacrifices made by this 
country at the Washington Conference, 
and to the advantage taken by other coun- 
tries of the opportunities of building other 
types permitted by the Treaties, has be- 
come aware of the situation. 

No responsible naval officer could agree 


that this program would give us “incom- 


in hand. 

As to the numbers build- 
ing or built by the other 
principal naval Powers, a 
5-3 ratio would always 
leave the Japanese superior 
in the Far East—possessing as they do 
interior lines, a network of naval bases, 
and strategetic harbors covering all their 
lines of communication. 

A 5-5 ‘ratio must always leave the British 
incomparably superior, as long as they pos- 
sess the naval stations and well-located 
harbors scattered about the world that they 
do at present. 

The Navy, therefore, stands on its plat- 
form that the building program is essential 
to render its authorized and present capital 
ship strength an effective fleet; that it is in 
no sense a challenge to the supremacy of 
other Powers; and that it is in no sense 
more than a design to render our Navy a 
national insurance of measurable value. 
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No. 
MU DMCUSEALES 5. ocies ccc cee ca ees aeeeds 6 
AC PRATHBTITAIN, 0... 0.5 50's soe ee woes s ee 6 
WM ANOPAL fa: Shoid es aseisasienn ened sree waar Rees ates 8 


No. 
United States....................00000- 50 
Great Britain......... bb eh o.cicues anes 31 


RAR no Sis. a etn se Sa sh Rak da haene es 18 





FLEET SUBMARINES 


BUILT BUILDING TOTAL 
Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
9,618 3 9,000 9 18,618 
10,410 14 20,800 20 31,210 
12,510 18 18,970 26 38,400 


Note: Of these our three of the ‘‘T” class, designed before the war, are obsolete 


USEFUL SMALLER SUBMARINES 
BuILt BUILDING TOTAL 


Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
43,822 None 50 43,822 
25,850 None 31 25,850 
17,082 None 18 17,082 
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“Riand Makes Good 





BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 








vA My Second Visit to Warsaw 


URING the month since I last wrote 

here I have been making a rather 
intensive study of the Eastern European 
problem as it affects Poland, Germany, 
Russia, and Lithuania. Several weeks 
spent in Warsaw, .which coincided with 
the national election, gave me an admirable 


“opportunity to judge the present condition 


of Poland—political, economic, and finan- 
cial—and to estimate the progress made 
since I visited the Polish capital in 1925. 

Before going to Warsaw I went to Danzig 
and the new Polish port of Gdynia, and was 
the guest of the President of West Prussia, 
through whose courtesy I was able to visit 
much of the new frontier and get a good 
idea of the question of the Polish Corridor 
and of the German view of this difficult 
problem. 

Later, thanks to Polish assistance, I was 
able to visit Vilna, go to the Lithuanian 
frontier, and see at first hand the situation 
on what has been the latest post-war front 
in Europe, a front where a nominal state of 
war continues to exist. At the same time 
I was able in this city, not far removed from 
the Soviet frontier, to get some notion of 
the judgments passed upon the Soviet 
situation by those who are its neighbors. 
Finally, in Cracow, far to the south, I was 
able to get some little idea of that other 
tremendous problem, to-day domestic, to- 
morrow likely to be European again, con- 
cerning minorities within Polish frontiers. 

In the present article, then, I shall try 
to discuss in some detail the general situa- 
tion in Poland and in the East of Europe. 

Ten years ago I was a witness of the pro- 
ceedings at the Paris Peace Conference, and 
might perhaps claim with justice that I was 
present at the time when Poland was reborn. 
Three years ago I made a somewhat ex- 
tended stay in Warsaw, at the moment 
when the Polish State was beginning to 
surmount the worst of its immediate dif- 


ficulties. There was for me, accordingly, 
more than passing interest in a new voyage 
of discovery. What, after all, had been the 
development in Poland, which, since I had 
seen it, had passed through a revolution 
and was now ruled by a dictator? 

Long before I reached the Polish capital 
I had the first clear impression of what I 
was to find. Already in Berlin I discovered 
a significant and surprising change. In 
1925 the opinion of the mass of Germans 
of every sort in the capital was summed up 
in the rather fanciful phrase that Poland 
was a “season State.” For practically 
every German this meant that Poland was 
no more than an accident, a creation of the 
enemies of Germany at Paris, destined to 
last only until Germany recovered her 
freedom of action and Russia was able to 
turn west again. 

To-day no such view exists in any in- 
formed quarter in Berlin. On all sides I was 
met by the definite statement that Poland 
must be recognized as a permanent fact, 
and that the Poles were unmistakably a 
people in the same sense as the French, 
Italian or, for that matter, the German itself. 
Far from discussing the eventual collapse 
of Poland, far from emphasizing the un- 
happy past of Poland as a proof of future 
disappearance, all my German informants 
assumed that Poland had come to stay, and 
that the problem was to find a basis for 
permanent readjustment and sound rela- 
tions between the two peoples. 

Traveling from Berlin to Warsaw via 
Danzig and the German side of the Corridor, 
I was again and again brought face to face 
with the same judgment. The nearer one 
came to Poland the more emphatic were the 
German statements as to the progress of 
Poland. Jt was a German official who took 
me in his motor car to see the rapidly de- 
veloping Polish harbor of Gdynia, where 
five years ago there was only a fishing vil- 
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POLAND—EUROPE’S BULWARK AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


Approximately 800 square miles of territory around Danzig constitute a Free City under the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, and are not a part of Poland, as might appear from this large-scale map. 


lage adjoining a peat bog and to-day there 
is a port where ships lie alongside the quay, 
railway tracks reach the docks, break- 
waters have been built, and a new city is 
rising with the speed that characterizes 
American boom towns in the oil regions. 

I was thus fully aware before I actually 
entered Polish territory that something 
had happened. But I was not quite pre- 
pared to see the extent of progress which 
had been made in three years. When I 
left Warsaw in 1925 it was still in many 
respects an eastern town. The well-known 
saying that ‘‘ Asia begins across the Vistula 
Bridge” had a measure of accuracy then. 
Between Berlin and Warsaw, a journey 
of twelve hours by train, there was a gap of 
several centuries in physical circumstances. 

Warsaw is now unmistakably a western 
capital. The horse-drawn droshky is rapid- 
ly giving up the hopeless battle with the 
taxi; and the streets are beginning to have 
the appearance of any western city. The 
crowds are in no striking degree different 
from those of Berlin. Restaurants are 
crowded, people dance in the afternoon 
with the same eagerness and intensity as in 
the West. To an astonishing extent Warsaw 
is to-day just another European city, dis- 
appointing in the extreme for those who 
remember its charm in an earlier period. 

But the outward‘and superficial change is 


by no means the most striking. In less 
than ten years the Poles have been able to 
reunite three fragments of their old coun- 
try, fragments which had been for a century 
and a half subjected to German, Russian 
and Austrian rule, and which in part at 
least had been Prussianized and Russian- 
ized. They have created a system of rail- 
ways out of lines which had different gauges, 
and which were designed to serve different 
political and economic ends, to say nothing 
of other strategic purposes. 

To-day Poland is unmistakably a going 
concern. It has balanced its budget, created 
a railway system, a police system, an army, 
and got the whole business of national exist- 
ence to running. Less than ten yearsago 
people died of hunger in the streets; less 
than eight years ago the Bolshevists arrived 
before Warsaw, bringing in their train 
typhus and other scourges, and burning, 
destroying, pillaging and massacring right 
up to the gates of the Polish capital. But 
now hunger has disappeared, and disease 
has been stamped out. 

Psychologically, too, the change in three 
years is astonishing. In 1925 the Poles 
were still intoxicated with their newly 
achieved liberty, which had come after a 
century and a half of servitude. There 
was a sense of exaggeration, a lack of 
measure, a certain defiant and over-riding 
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nationalism.. At the same time the people 
were aware of their new liberty and still 
under the empire of their recent servitude. 
Their attitude toward neighboring nations 
—and particularly toward Germany—was 
marked by not a little chauvinism.. And 
precisely the same spirit marked their 
attitude toward their own minorities, whom 
they sought to Polonize with rapidity. 

A great calm has replaced this natural 
and not unappealing exuberance. There is 
still a sense of exhilaration, of charm, in 
this Polish patriotism which, having en- 
dured so much, has finally arrived at full 
freedom. To a degree Poland is still the 
most stimulating country I have yet seen 
in post-war Europe: Nevertheless most of 
the exaggeration has vanished. The Pole 
has settled down on his newly recovered 
estate and gone to work. Moreover, where 
he was nervous three years ago, he is con- 
fident now. His attitude toward his neigh- 
bors is no longer shaped by his fears and 
his evil memories; on the contrary, he has 
adopted a policy of surprising considera- 
tion, particularly toward his own minori- 
ties. Where he first undertook to make 
Poles of them by coercion, he is now satis- 
fed that only coercion can prevent their 
becoming Poles of their own accord in time. 

A reproach which has long been leveled 
at the Poles is that they are a people rarely 
gifted with artistic and musical genius, 
but lacking in political and economic sense. 
As a consequence the real measure of what 
the new Poland has accomplished lies along 
material lines. And here the showing is 
unmistakably impressive. I have said that 
Poland has created a railway system. After 
the war the Russian workmen disappeared 
in the Revolution, the Germans went home, 
only a portion of the Austrians remained. 
The same thing was true in the main among 
the teachers, as it was wholly true in the 
case of the police. 

Poland had to construct from the ground 
up, not only a military organization, but 
railway, educational and police personnel. 
It had to create out of nothing the armies 
of public servants essential to carrying on 
the business of national life. No such 
problem confronted any other nation in the 
post-war period. On top of this, Poland 
had to rebuild ruins vastly more numerous 
than those in France or Belgium, and to 
restore roads and fields of similar propor- 
tions. It had to reconstruct its factories 
and its farms. 


When barely started on its work, Poland 
was overtaken by a Bolshevist invasion 
which nearly brought complete ruin and 
largely destroyed what had already been 
done in the way of reconstruction. On 
the heels of this calamity came several 
years of crop failure. Moreover, it is essen- 
tial to remember that Poland was a country 
without capital and without credit. It is 
agricultural for 70 per cent., too, which 
demonstrates the meaning of a crop failure. 

Out of all of these difficulties, Poland has 
now emerged. It has organized all its 
various services. Its railways run with 
exactitude and efficiency. They are over- 
staffed, to be sure, but this is a familiar 
detail in all countries cursed by unemploy- 
ment. The coal mines of Upper Silesia, 
which it was confidently forecast would 
sink into idleness and ruin, have been 
worked with an increasing output. The 
British coal strike two years ago provided 
the coal producers with access to world 
markets, some of which have been retained. 

Naturally Poland is far from being a 
paradise. Its agriculture is primitive, its 
railway network is inadequate, and most 
of its main highways remain to be built. 
Its entire national machinery demands an 
enormous expansion and. the investment of 
very large amounts of foreign capital. The 
point is not that Poland has already 
reached American or German levels either 
industrially or otherwise. It has not. What 
it has done has been to organize a going 
concern. In less than a decade, with 
practically no material available, Poland 
has set up in business as a nation, and in 
that time has fulfilled all the elementary 
tests of national existence. 

It is a country of great natural resources, 
with coal, iron, oil and salt, with an enor- 
mous agriculture which can be expanded 
greatly, and with huge forests still to be 
exploited. The problem of its future is, 
therefore, the problem of obtaining capital. 
Lest I should seem to be exaggerating 
Polish progress on the basis of my own 
superficial and inexpert observation, I might 
add that the judgment here reported repre- 
sents German, British and American opin- 
ion, expressed to me on the spot. 

I should add, too, that no single favor- 
able judgment was more emphatic than 
that of Mr. Charles S. Dewey, who left his 
position as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury to become an adviser of the 
Polish National Bank, and is already 
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achieving a success which must be com- 
pared with that of Jeremiah Smith in 
Hungary and S. Parker Gilbert in Berlin. 
Three months of close-range study have 
made Mr. Dewey one of the strongest 
believers in the Polish future. 

I may sum up this phase of my inquiry, 


then, by saying that all my Polish ex- 
periences confirmed the preliminary sugges- 
tions had in Berlin. Asa business, Poland 
has made good, it has triumphed over 
obstacles which are almost beyond calcu- 
lation to us in America; and it is to-day 
in every sense a going concern. 


IT. Josef Pilsudskt 


But the economic and financial problems 
of Poland were less staggering than the 
political. Many who believed that as an 
economic unit Poland could be made to 
work doubted the capacity of the Polish 
people to govern itself. These doubts 
were measurably confirmed when two 
years ago a military coup d'état carried 
Marshal Pilsudski to power and brought 
Poland under the rule of a dictator. 

Pilsudski seized the government on the 
plea. that the parliamentary system had 
broken down, and that the country was 
being ruined by the bickerings and petty 
feuds of politicians who forgot the nation 
in personal concerns. Nor was he less 
emphatic in charging that corruption of a 
flagrant sort was present. And one can 
fairly say that no dictator ever had a better 
excuse. 

Politically Poland had broken down 
because at the moment of liberation it had 
been. endowed with a constitution and a 
political system so advanced and so 
intricate as to demand a political maturity 
and experience hardly to be found any- 
where in Europe. A people which had been 
deliberately plunged in ignorance, sub- 
jected to every form of political persecution, 
and denationalized, was suddenly called 
upon to ruleitself. It was expected to show 
a political genius later proved non-existent 
in Italy, where liberation was already two 
generations old. 

What happened was probably inevitable. 
There were not two political parties, but a 
score, of which at least a dozen had con- 
siderable representation in the Diet. No 
Prime Minister could rule save as he was 
able to make day-to-day bargains, now 
with the Socialists, now with the Jews, now 
with the other minorities. There were 
divisions due to the old partition among 
Russia, Germany and Austria; there were 
divisions due to social differences, economic 
disparities. The result was quite the same 


as in France in 1925, where, when the franc 
went tumbling down and public confidence 
was shattered, Poincaré came—peacefully, 
to be sure—to exercise by common consent 
what amounted to a dictatorship. 

Pilsudski got his mandate with bayonets. 
Nevertheless, even at the outset it was 
plain that the people had so completely 
lost confidence in the government, in the 
Diet, that they were ready to acquiesce, 
For a moment there was danger of civil war, 
of sectional war, for the Poles of the former 
German provinces were ready to fight the 
dictator. But at the eleventh hour patriot- 
ism prevailed, and personal will was sactri- 
ficed to national necessity. 

Having come to power by violence, what 
has Pilsudski done with his dictatorship? 
Here the testimony is clear. He has given 
Poland a satisfactory administration. He 
has called good men to Cabinet positions. 
He has stabilized the currency, and created 
a sound economic and financial situation 
by balancing the budget. For nearly two 
years Poland has had a sound, efficient 
administration. As a result there has been 
steadily mounting prosperity at home; and 
those elements which were most opposed to 
Pilsudski in May, 1926, are now numbered 
among his loyal supporters. 

Another aspect to the dictatorship must 
be noted. Pilsudski comes from the Left, 
for he was once a Socialist. His opponents 
at all times have been the extreme Nation- 
alists, the Chauvinists. The dictator is, 
moreover, by origin a Lithuanian, like 
Kosciusko, like Mickiewicz, the greatest 
Polish poet. Understanding the problem 
of the minorities, he has utterly trans- 
formed governmental policy toward the 
various races. He numbers among his sup- 
porters Jews, Germans, Ukrainians and 
White Russians. Thanks to him the prob- 
lem of minorities, which long paralyzed 
national existence on all the frontiers, has 
at least temporarily disappeared. There are 
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no persecutions or petty coercions. The 
Poles and their minorities live side by side 
in peace and coéperation. 

In the realm of foreign politics Pilsudski, 
aided by his very efficient Foreign Minister, 
M. Zaleskie, has also brought appeasement. 
Thanks to his course the notorious Polish 
Corridor has become invisible. All the 
old vexations and interferences with German 
trade and transit have been abolished. 
Some of the most troubling of disputes be- 
tween Berlin and Warsaw have been ended, 
and a commercial treaty is in the making. 
In Berlin I was told by German officials 
that, from their point of view, the whole 
Polish foreign policy had become reasonable 
in spirit and accommodating in practice. 

At Geneva not so long ago, when the 
Lithuanian dispute was brought up, Pil- 
sudski won European applause by his spirit 
of moderation. Against any project of 
invasion of Lithuania the old soldier set 
his face firmly. Believing as a Pole of 
Lithuanian origin that Lithuania must in 
the nature of things come to Poland one 
day, unless bloodshed erects an impassable 
barrier, Pilsudski has steadily restrained the 
firebrands and imposed a policy of patience. 
By doing so he has obtained for Poland 
prestige abroad, and confidence in his own 
desire for peace. 

All that Pilsudski has done and hopes 
still to do was put to the test during the 
days I was in Poland, when a general elec- 
tion was held to choose a new Parliament. 
Hitherto Pilsudski had ruled under the 
color of legality, to be sure, since he was 
Prime Minister; but in fact be ruled not 
only without Parliamentary support but 
even against Parliamentary opposition. 
In the new election he sought to obtain first 
of all a considerable party in the Diet, and 
secondly popular approval. 

His success surpassed all expectations. 
His own party, which had but recently been 
created for the purposes of the election, 
carried nearly a third of the seats in the 
Diet; and all his enemies, notably the 
National Democrats (hitherto the largest 
single party), were crushed almost beyond 
recognition. Within and without Poland, 
the result was accepted not merely as 
a personal victory for the Marshal, but as 
a national ratification of his rule. 

Having won his victory, what does 
Pilsudski mean to do with it? His program 
is interesting because its chief article is 
a revision of the Polish Constitution on 


American lines. The Marshal’s purpose is 
to give the people and not the Diet the 
power to elect the President, and te give 
to the President and his cabinet many of the 
powers established in our own Constitution. 
His objective, clearly enough, is to create 
a machine which can avoid the parlia- 
mentary paralysis which for so long blocked 
Polish progress. 

Tt is a matter of common agreement that 
when he has given the President real power, 
Pilsudski means to become a candidate for 
the office himself. In such an event his 
election is assured and then, at last, he will 
have a free hand to work legally for the 
organization of his country. In the same 
way he intends to replace the intricate 
system of proportional representation with 
something like the American and British 
system of responsible party government 
having a regular opposition. 

The interesting circumstance in the 
Pilsudski dictatorship is the contrast it 
offers with that of Mussolini. Both men 
are dictators and, up to a point at least, the 
Marshal’s powcr is as great as the Duce’s. 
But Mussolini failed in his effort to legalize 
his own position and was forced to create 
a new system which involved the practical 
destruction of representative government 
as we understand it. The present election 
gives Pilsudski power to legalize his posi- 
tion by amending, not destroying, repre- 
sentative government. 

In the national judgment the mission of 
Pilsudski is to get the machine to running— 
to amend and to reconstruct the Constitu- 
tion, to make it viable, to impose order and 
prevent anarchy during the time necessary 
for a new nation to get running—and then 
to quit. A dictator is just as foreign to 
Polish mentality as to American or British, 
and in the long run just as intolerable. 

As dictator Pilsudski has done the neces- 
sary things with a minimum of the manner 
and methods of the traditional dictator. 
He has certainly made over the army and 
put his friends in control. On occasion he 
has used power arbitrarily, and his agents 
have been even more overbearing. One 
must face the fact that a dictatorship is 
after all a dictatorship, and not an experi- 
ment in brotherly love. But the big things 
which had to be done have been done in 
the right way. Pilsudski’s rule has brought 
peace and prosperity at home, with the 
irreducible minimum of coercion and force, 
and with the least conceivable interference 
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with the individual liberty of the citizen. 
I suspect, however, that the liberty of the 
press has, on occasion, suffered considerably. 

If Pilsudski amends the Constitution 
and becomes President by popular election; 
if thereafter for four or five critical years 
he gives Poland legally the sort of adminis- 
tration he has already bestowed illegally; 
and if then he retires to his modest farm 
near Warsaw, he will live forever for his 
countrymen as their Washington. Many 
believe that this program is actually in the 
Marshal’s mind. 

I wish I could give some satisfactory 
character sketch of this remarkable man, 
but the amazing thing is that even for 
those most familiar with him, the Marshal 
remains to a degree an enigma. No one 
can quite calculate either his plans or his 
judgments. All his life he has been a con- 
spirator—a conspirator against the tyran- 
nies which held his country in subjection. 
When he has not been in prison or engaged 
in conspiring he has been in the saddle, 
fighting. All agree that he lacks frankness 
and directness, that his methods are those 
of the conspirator, and that he never openly 
proclaims his purposes. 

Of business Pilsudski knows nothing. 
As an old Socialist, he shares his former 
colleagues’ suspicion of finance. Of govern- 
ment in the narrower sense he is equally 
ignorant. His conception of ruling does not 


go beyond telling men to take an office and 
run it. But he does support them in sound 
administration. 

On another point there is general agree- 
ment, and that is that the Marshal is q 
dreamer, a visionary. His great dream 
is to create a Poland which shall be the 
center of many nationalities, a federation, 
on the American plan, of Lithuanians, 
White Russians and Ukrainians. This ex- 
plains his moderation and skill in dealing 
with minorities. Also, at heart he is a man 
of the Left, one of the people. 

Yet such a picture lacks something, 
Pilsudski is a great man, but no one can 
quite describe the nature of his greatness. 
He has a charm—and he has a temper. Per- 
haps the best characterization of his own 
individuality is contained in the story 
told of his comment to Zaleskie, the For- 
eign Minister, on the day following the 
coup d’état. The Minister hastened to the 
Marshal and was greeted thus: 

“T know what you have come to say to 
me. Every one else has been here to say it. 
You want to tell me that Napoleon did it 
this way, Caesar in that way, and Musso- 
lini in still another. But, my friend, I am 
not Napoleon, I am not Caesar, and I am 
not Mussolini. I am just Pilsudski and I 
shall do it in Pilsudski’s way.” 

The trouble is that no one quite kniws 
what the Pilsudski way is. 


Ill. The Changing Corridor 


Next to the main question as to whether — 
Poland itself is possible, there has been for 
Europe the perpetual problem of the Polish 
Corridor. The Corridor is the direct conse- 
quence of. President Wilson’s declaration in 
his Fourteen Points that Poland must have 
access to the sea over its own territory. 
To create the Corridor necessitated separat- 
ing part of Prussia beyond the Vistula from 
the bulk of Germany, by a thin band of 
Polish territory. Out of Danzig and the 
adjoining region, where the population is 
purely German, was made a Free State 
which vaguely recalls the status of the town 
during the three centuries in which Poland 
possessed the Corridor. 

In reality the question is seven centuries 
old. It took definite form when the Teu- 
tonic Knights, called thither by the Poles 
to fight the Lithuanian heathen, proceeded 


to construct a German state across the 
sea-front of the Poland of that time. Two 
centuries later, the Poles took it back and 
held it for another three centuries, until 
Frederick the Great started the system of 
partitions which ended by extinguishing 
Polish independence altogether for a century 
and a quarter. 

At the Peace Conference Poland got thé 
Corridor back, thanks to Clemenceau and 
Woodrow Wilson, in the teeth of British 
as well as German resistance. Since that 
time the problem of the Corridor has ranked 
first among the obstacles to peace in Europe. 
Germany has refused to accept the eastern 
frontier settlement as permanent. 

The main object of my visit here was to 
discover whether any readjustment was 
possible. At the outset of this investiga- 
tion one fact struck me with astonishing 
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force. Europe has continued to discuss the 
Corridor as it existed at the moment of its 
creation in 1919; but at present there 
exists an entirely new Corridor. When the 
territory was ceded by Germany there were 
in the districts now included under Polish 
rule not less than 420,000 Germans, against 
525,000 Poles. If to this total were added 
the 350,000 Germans of the Danzig Free 
State, the Corridor would be found German 
by a clear majority. 

But since then no less than 300,000 Ger- 
mans have emigrated and an equal number 
of Poles have come in, chiefly from the 
Ukraine—that is, from the region which 
fell to Russia following the Treaty of Riga 
in 1920. ‘To-day there are not more than 
150,000 Germans in the Polish part of the 
Corridor and not more than 500,000 with 
Danzig included, as against at least 800,000 
Poles. Moreover, the Germans are still 
quitting and the Poles are still coming in. 

While it is probable that a certain per- 
centage of the German emigration was the 
result of Polish policy and coercion, it is 
not less manifest that the larger part was 
natural and inevitable. All the function- 
aries had obviously to go when Polish 
sovereignty replaced German. All the 


railway servants had likewise to go, for the 
railways are public property. When the 
Polish law replaced the German, there was 
no place left for German lawyers. As the 
Polish population replaced the German, 


doctors lost their clients. As the Polish 
customers came, demanding Polish goods, 
the shopkeepers and business people quit. 

I have not at hand figures for Polish and 
German exchanges in the Corridor, but 
the same process went on in the city of 
Posnan and there, so the German Consul- 
General told me, the German population, 
which was 85,o00in 1910, has fallen to 22,000. 
In Bydgoszcz, where the 1910 figure was 
65,000, it is to-day 4,000. The same changes 
have certainly taken place in Thorn and 
Graudenz, which are in the Corridor. 

Since 1919 the Polish Corridor has, then, 
become Polish. To be sure, my German 
friends might challenge the figures I cite, 
and argue that there was still a German 
majority, while my Polish friends would 
insist that despite German figures there 
had always been a Polish majority here. 
But there would be agreement on the es- 
sential fact that the Corridor is rapidly 
becoming Polonized. Even the Germans 
would concede that a few years more of 
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Polish rule would insure a Polish majority 
in the Corridor. 

It follows quite naturally that the Ger- 
mans would no longer consent to a final 
determination of the question by a plebis- 
cite, since 300,000 Germans have gone and 
300,000 Poles have come in their places. 
But it also follows just as naturally that the 
Poles, now assured of a clear majority, would 
refuse to cede territory occupied by a Polish 
majority. ‘‘If the Corridor were simply a 
question of territory, one might consider 
cession,” M. Zaleskie said to me in Warsaw, 
“but it is a question of people, of a Polish 
majority, and that makes it impossible.” 

But the question does not stop with the 
Corridor. Impressed with the rush of 
Polish population into this region, the 
German looks forward anxiously to the 
moment when the same Polish tide will be- 
gin to seep into the city of Danzig itself, 
so far successful in preserving its Teutonic 
character. In fact, he is anxious about 
all of East Prussia, where economic and in- 
dustrial conditions are bad, where German 
emigration is also taking place to an alarm- 
ing extent. As the Germans go out, will 
not the Poles flow in? Will not pacific 
penetration, economic infiltration, take 
place? Of course the German talks much 
about military invasion and Polish imperi- 
alistic designs, but my judgment is that 
he is far more apprehensive of the invasion 
of the Polish farmer, with a lower standard 
of living, a cheaper cost of production, and 
a towering birth rate. 

For the German, too, the Corridor is 
not merely a question of the territory con- 
cerned, which is relatively small. It is 
not simply for the interruption of the con- 
tinuity of German territory, broken by the 
Corridor, that he feels anxiety for East 
Prussia. There is in addition the ob- 
vious fact that if the Corridor endures, 
German expansion and political influence 
all along the Baitic, from Memel to the 
Gulf of Finland, are doomed. 

If the Corridor remains Polish, Prussia 
beyond the Vistula becomes in a sense the 
withered arm of German influence along the 
Baltic. Trans-Vistulan Prussia may even 
be lost, one day. That explains why many 
Germans said to me that if the Corridor 
remained, Germany would cease to be a 
great power. It explains very clearly, too, 
why every German I met declared to me, 
with a sincerity I can not doubt, that no 
German government or party could ever 
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accept the present frontiers. They agreed 
that Posnan was lost definitely, they con- 
ceded that even the Upper Silesian boun- 
daries might stand, they asserted that Ger- 
many was ready to make every conceivable 
concession to assure Poland unhampered 
economic access to the sea. But in the 
matter of the Corridor they united in an 
emphatic and unanimous negation. If 
that were not to be changed, Germany, 
powerless to-day, would submit and wait, 
but never accept. 

When I arrived in Warsaw, however, I 
found German unanimity matched by 
Polish. Not even Marshal Pilsudski, popu- 
lar as he is, could last, were he to be fairly 
suspected of a purpose to restore the 
Corridor to Germany. Man, woman and 
child, all Poles would fight to keep the 
Corridor. For all Poles it is the single 
assurance of economic independence and 
political liberty, the single line of com- 
munication of Poland with the outer world 
by sea. Moreover, in an odd fashion the 
Corridor has captured Polish imagination. 
It has become a place of pilgrimage in 
summer. The whole coast line is dotted 
with new villas. All artists go to paint the 
Polish Riviera. Every Pole with a dollar 
to spend is helping to build the port of 
Gdynia. 

Here, then, is an end of all the attractive 
gossip heard at London and Geneva, in- 
deed all over Europe, of the possibility of 
a Polo-German adjustment, of a Locarno 
of the East predicated upon a revision of 
the Corridor frontiers. Beyond question 


every Pole would prefer to cede Germany 
half of Warsaw city rather than any of 
the Corridor territory. Even were all 
Europe to be united in putting pressure 
upon the Poles to yield, I do not think it 
can be questioned that the Poles would 
resist to the limits of a hopeless war. 

Therefore the Corridor problem remains 
what it has been since the beginning— 
utterly insoluble by any discoverable meth- 
od of international arrangement. Oddly 
enough, while the German and Polish 
attitudes have become more and more 
rigid politically, economically the Corridor 
has lost most of its trouble-making char- 
acter. It is no longer an obstacle to 
traffic, thanks to the policy of Pilsudski. 

Even the Germans concede that to-day 
travel and trade pass the Corridor with 
only a minimum of interference, a minimum 
incidental to all frontier crossings. On the 
other hand they assert, with justice, that 
it is always possible for Poland to revert 
to the old policy of annoyance and inter- 
ference; that German commerce depends 
upon Polish temper. 

It is hard to see any surrender or 
acceptance. Moreover, as an American I 
can say with great frankness that, were I a 
German, I should never accept the Corridor, 
while, were I a Pole, I should never give 
it up. Despite all temporary accommoda- 
tions, what exists here is no more nor less 
than war—without arms, to be sure, but a 
struggle between two races. One must agree 
that this is perhaps the most dangerous of 


. all the post-war legacies of Europe. 


IV. Bloodless Warfare Over Vilna 


It is now nearly eight years since Vilna 
found its way into the headlines, and it 
has kept its place pretty steadily ever 
since. Eight years after the citizens of the 
town prevailed upon the Polish General 
Zeligouski to seize it for Poland and them- 
selves, Lithuania refuses to recognize Polish 
title. It maintains a state of war at the 
frontier thus established. The League of 
Nations recognized this frontier, and now 
at every session it has some new phase of 
the Vilna question to face. 

With the political aspects of the question 
I was fairly familiar before I went to Vilna; 
but I confess the actual fact took me by 
surprise. The astonishing thing is that 


although the Lithuanians claim Vilna and 
although once, some centuries ago, it was 
the capital of Lithuania, there are to-day 
no Lithuanians in it. To be more exact, 
the Lithuanians number less than 5,000 
in a population of 180,000, which includes 
more than 100,000 Poles and close to 
70,000 Jews. 

When Vilna was the capital of Lithuania, 
back in the Fourteenth Century, Lithuania 
was a country which extended from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. It was not even 
a homogeneous country, but one of the 
great kingdoms which a conquering prince 
of that remote period, a frank pagan by 
the way, had inherited and expanded from 
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other conquering ancestors. It was not a 
state in any modern sense. It was not 
Lithuanian ethnically, for it included every 
sort of race and tribe. 

But five or six centuries ago the Lithuan- 
ian king of that time, of the royal house of 
Jagellon, being hard pressed by the Teu- 
tonic knights, who were seeking to take his 
lands because he was a heathen, turned 
Christian. He married Hedwiga, Princess 
of Poland, and united the Polish and 
Lithuanian states. Thereafter they re- 
mained united right down to the time of the 
Partitions, more than four centuries later. 

In this time the Jagellons, who had 
become Christians, became Poles. Vilna 
became Polish and next to Cracow the 
greatest center of Polish culture and Roman 
Catholicism in all of Poland. What hap- 
pened to Vilna happened to most of the 
country round about, so that in the prov- 
ince of Vilna there are now 600,000 Poles, 
300,000 White Russians, 120,000 Jews and 
materially less than 100,000 Lithuanians. 
Even more, all the nobility in Lithuania 
as far as the Baltic coast were Polonized, 
and so they remain to this day. From this 
stock came, not only Kosciuszko, hero of the 
Polish fight against the Partitions, and 
Adam Miskiewizc, greatest of Polish poets, 
but Marshal Joseph Pilsudski himself. 

When one comes to analyze the Lithuan- 
ian claim to Vilna on the spot, it boils down 
to the old title of the Jagellons. When one 
analyzes the reasons for making that claim 
to-day all becomes clear. Vilna is the 
center of most of the great historic trade 
routes of the region between the Baltic 
and the Volga. It is a center for five railway 
lines. It is the only city between Riga and 
Warsaw which might in any sense serve as a 
capital. If Poland holds it, Lithuania is 
condemned to remain a minor ethnic 
fragment, an insignificant state of less than 
2,000,000 people. 

That is why Premier Waldemaras of 
Lithuania and his predecessors have refused 
to recognize Polish rule in Vilna. That is 
why they have maintained a state of war, 
which prevents all trade and transport 
across the new frontier. On the other hand 
it is because, after investigation, the League 
of Nations discovered the awkward lack of 
Lithuanians in the city claimed as the 
capital of Lithuania, that Geneva tardily 
recognized the Polish title. 

If French Canada should some day free 
itself from British and Canadian rule, and 


then insist upon having Boston as its capital 
on the ground that Boston was once a part 
of that British North America to which 
French Canada had also belonged, the 
parallel to the present Lithuanian situation 
would be striking. The French-Canadian 
claim would even be a bit the better. 

Vilna itself is perhaps the most interest- 
ing town to-day in all East Europe. It has 
become once more what it has been in past 
centuries—a frontier town between Europe 
and Asia. Hardly more than a hundred 
miles to the East is Soviet Russia. Always 
there is a sense of that nearby frontier, a 
sense of a danger never absent. 

In history Vilna has always had a hard 
time. All the invaders of the North have 
come this way. Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII sent their armies through it, 
and Napoleon lingered here on his way to 
Moscow. Even William II made a formal 
entrance in 1915. In the World War the 
Russians held it and lost it, the Germans 
came and went, then the Bolshevists came 
piling through and back again as they 
marched toward and away from Warsaw. 
Finally the Poles took it, and although 
they were the only people who had any 
legitimate claim to it, their title has been 
challenged ever since. 

To appreciate the Polish character of 
Vilna one has to see it. Indeed one has to 
see both Vilna and Cracow to recognize the 
unity of Polish history, art and architec- 
ture, to say nothing of literature. Vilna 
is a city of churches, of churches amazingly 
reminiscent of Spain or Latin-America. 
It has a great university which goes back to 
the Sixteenth Century, was suppressed by 
the Russians in 1830, and is now at work 
again. Pilsudski, who once was shut up by 
the Czar’s agents in one room of the uni- 
versity for speaking Polish—a crime in 
Russian days—as Prime Minister of Poland 
reopened the university several years ago. 

The most impartial evidence to the 
Polish character of the town was supplied 
by the German general who headed the 
invading army in the war days. Like 
everyone else he came looking for the 
Lithuanians. Not finding them, he re- 
ported to Berlin that Vilna was Polish, and 
then took a census which showed Poles, 
White Russians, Jews, Tartars, and others, 
but hardly enough Lithuanians to serve as 
samples. 

Even the Lithuanian claim would have 
lost its value long ago were it not for the 
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Bolshevists primarily and the Germans 
secondarily. Both, for obvious reasons, are 
opposed to Poland. For Russia, Polish 
possession and Polish guards on the long 
frontier shut out Bolshevism from all of the 
Baltic regions. From the Dwina to the 
Dniester the Polish army mounts guard. 
If Polish title is established finally, if 
Polish occupation is continued and con- 
firmed, then the main road of Bolshevist 
invasion of the West, the road the Red 
troops followed in 1920 to the very gates 
of Warsaw, is closed. 

For Germany too the rise of Poland is 
unwelcome. Polish possession of Vilna 
closes the single available line of communi- 
cation between Germany and _ Russia, 
should the two nations ever choose to join 
hands. Once during the war Germany 
dreamed of creating a line of subject and 
dependent States all the way to the Gulf of 
Finland. To-day Lithuania is hardly more 
than a pawn in German hands, a pawn which 
Germany may retain or sacrifice to Poland 
one day in exchange for the notorious Corri- 
dor. But even for his German patron, 
Waldemaras is becoming a bit of a nuisance. 

What the Lithuanian dictator is actually 
doing is to blockade one of the great lines of 
communication of Eastern Europe—the 
double line of the river Niemen and the 
Vilna-Kovno railwav. All the lumber 
of the Polish back country must take this 
road to the sea. For the whole of the Polish 
provinces of Novogrodek and Vilna, Memel 
is the natural port. But Waldemaras de- 
clines to permit the river or the railway to be 
used until Lithuania gets Vilna; and so far 
all the efforts of Europe made at Geneva 
have not availed to get rid of this nuisance. 

As I write a new conference between 
Poles and Lithuanians is fixed to assemble 
at Koenigsberg, in East Prussia. But no 
one expects it to lead to anything, be- 
cause the only useful outcome would be to 
end a state of war which is totally ridiculous 
in detail and without warrant in fact. If, 
however, Waldemaras once agreed to lift 
the embargo, the Lithuanian claim to Vilna 
would collapse of its own weight. After all, 
the presence of less than 5,000 Lithuanians 
in a city of 180,000 inhabitants, and the 
fact that five or six centuries ago it was the 
capital of a King, who himself married a 
Polish princess, is not the sort of claim that 
could last long. 

Meantime gallantly but with extreme 
difficult the city of Vilna strives to rebuild 


its ruins, to remove the traces of a Russian 
tyranny which lasted a century and a half, 
and concentrate its energies upon de- Polo- 
nizing the city. It seeks to recover from the 
effect of occupations by Russian, German, 
Bolshevist, Lithuanian and Polish armies, 
for it counts five military occupations in 
less than ten years. It wants to eliminate 
the consequences of war, disease and fam- 
ine, and to resume its traditional réle of a 
frontier town of Europe on the border of 
Asiatic or pagan barbarism. 

The university has more than 3,500 
students—Poles, White Russians, Jews, and 
even Lithuanians. When I visited it, and 
saw what was being accomplished without 
resources, by courage, devotion, and sacri- 
fice, I wished that this university of King 
Stephen Batori might have the good fortune 
which almost daily falls to the lot of Amer- 
ican universities, of finding some generous 
benefactor. For it is, after all, the last 
outpost of our civilization facing Bolshe- 
vism—the Bolshevism which is steadily 
trying to corrupt the young and _ sub- 
vert the ignorant. 

I have been pretty well over the devas- 
tated areas of post-war Europe, and I have 
seen most of its destroyed cities. But no- 
where have I seen anything quite so 
appealing, so stimulating, so impressive, 
as the fight that Vilna is putting up against 
about every handicap one can imagine. 
When the Russian armies retired in 10915, 
the people of Vilna dug up the bones of 
those of their citizens who had perished 
resisting Russian tyranny in 1830. After 
the Red invasion of 1920, they uncovered 
the bodies of the victims of the latest form 
of Russian terror. Then typhus followed in 
the wake of the Bolshevists, as famine 
which caused hundreds to die in the streets 
had followed the German invasion in 1915. 

Not in Warsaw, much less in Cracow, 
can you understand what the century and a 
half of Polish martyrdom has meant, or 
what the last war brought to Eastern 
Europe. Only in Vilna are these things to 
be appreciated; and only there can the real 
service of Poland to-day be understood. 
For it is Poland’s task to stand as the bul- 
wark against Bolshevism, which only eight 
years ago seemed destined to sweep Europe 
as faras the Rhineand the Danube, and which 
even now, although it has lost its driving 
force, has not resigned its purpose to return. 

From Vilna every eastward road runs to 
the Bolshevist frontier, where war begins. 
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F THE stately edifices which have 

adorned this world of ours, none is 
more famous than Westminster Abbey. 
It is a venerable shrine, held in trust by 
England, not for herself alone, but for all 
mankind. Every year the Abbey is 
thronged by tens of thousands of visitors 
from over the sea, many of them citizens 
of the United States. And no wonder. 
Prior to the war of 1776, the Abbey was a 
heritage shared by the mother country 
with her thirteen Colonies. It was Wash- 
ington Irving, an American author, who 
wrote the best of all brief descriptions of 
the church. 

Any change in the Abbey, any damage or 
danger to the Abbey, any addition to the 
fabric itself touches therefore a world-wide 
susceptibility. 

Hence the surprise, indeed the shock, 
that has followed the news of a serious 
proposal to add to the Abbey what can 
only be described as an annex. If the 
incomparable Parthenon in Athens were 
to be adorned with a skyscraper, if a 
crematorium were to be erected amid the 
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groves and pools of the Taj Mahal in. 
India, if an aerial were to be affixed to the 
Lily Tower of Giotto in Florence, it would. 
be an act of hardly more obvious vandalism.. 

It has been suggested that no such plan 
be adopted for the Abbey without a 
referendum. But in the nature of things 
a referendum would be impossible. The 
Abbey is, as it always has been, an ecclesi- 
astical kingdom, ruled absolutely by the 
Dean—at the moment, Dr. Foxley Norris— 
and his Chapter. If public opinion is 
evoked, it can act in this matter only 
through the ultimate authority of the 
British Parliament. Even the Archbishops 
and Bishops are powerless. If they preach 
or officiate in the Abbey, it is only as guests; 
nor is there a throne, a canopy for any 
prelate, however exalted his ecclesiastical 
station. The Abbey enjoys an autonomy 
which might be envied by the Vatican itself. 

There arises the question, then, why a 
country, so conservative as England, should 
be talking about extensions to Westminster 
Abbey. What is the necessity that has 
driven the powers that be to such action? 
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Let us explain matters by a comparison. 
In the United States, the dead, however 
noble, are dispersed. Washington lies with 
his family on the slopes of Mount Vernon. 
Abraham Lincoln has his mausoleum at 
Springfield, Il]. Theodore Roosevelt draws 
his pilgrims to Oyster Bay. Emerson is 
buried at Concord. Only Woodrow Wilson 
is entombed in a great church of the Capital, 
and even this church is 


North Transept, the philanthropist who, 
to quote Dr. Johnson, “acquired some 
reputation by traveling abroad and lost 
it all by traveling at home,” and is now 
only remembered, if at all, because he was 
the first person in England to carry an 

umbrella. 
Around the Abbey, moreover, there has 
grown up the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, a vast alliance 





not a State church. 

In Great Britain, all 
these men of renown 
would have been claimed 
by the nation for the 
Abbey. To-day, they 
would be resting, side by 
side with Kings and 
Queens, with the Pitts, 
with Gladstone, and the 
others, in one glorious 
yet strangely mingled 
company of power, gen- 
ius, valor and, if the 
truth be told, of pretense 
and flattery. 

As a_ graveyard of 
greatness, the Abbey is 
thus crowded to the 
doors. Never has there 
been a pressure on its 
limited space so severe 
as it is likely to be in 
the near future. Two 








that includes one-quarter 
of the human race. Ifan 
Empire builder like Sir 
Eyre Coote, who helped 
to conquer India, is here 
interred, why should Cecil 
Rhodes, who added a vast 
province to South Africa, 
sleep in the solitudes of 
the Matoppo Mountains? 

There arises here the 
delicate question, what 
place in the Abbey should 
be assigned to an English- 
speaking nation like the 
United States, common 
in origin with England 
but different in sover- 
eignty? Inprinciple, such 
recognition has been ap- 
proved. To James Rus- 
sell Lowell, poet and 
minister, there is a 
stained-glass window, 








former Prime Ministers— 
Balfour and Lloyd George 
—are at least as entitled 
to a memorial therein as, 
let us say, Spencer Perce- 
val, who was_assassi- 
nated in 1812 by the 
madman, Bellingham, or Andrew Bonar 
Law, the first Prime Minister of Britain to 
be born and bred in a Dominion, namely 
Canada. 

Women, too, cannot be overlooked. The 
Abbey has always welcomed Queens as well 
as Kings, including queens of the drama. 
In their day, Mrs. Siddons, Ann Crawford 
and Mrs. Cibber were admired as actresses. 
But in our day, Ellen Terry has been not 
less admired. Is she not entitled to join 
the supreme sisterhood of her art? And 
what about Lady Astor? Hers has been 
the most exacting theater of all and, as 
the first woman to play a part in the 
House of Commons, she has surely as good 
a claim as Jonas Hanway, now in the 


BRITAIN’S CORONATION CHAIR 


King George and all English sovereigns from 
1272 on have been crowned in this chair. 
Under the seat is the celebrated stone upon 
which the monarchs of ancient Scotland and 
Ireland were crowned for many centuries. 
Edward I brought it from Scotland in 1296. 


and at the door of the 
Chapter House we may 
also see a tablet to Am- 
bassador Page. 

One idea is that the 
Abbey, thus full to over- 
flowing with memories, 
should be closed, here and now, to the glorious 
dead who are to be. It is not always realized 
that for more than a century the practice 
of burying outside the Abbey has been on 
the increase. All monarchs subsequent to 
King Gcorge II have been entombed at 
Windsor, and Queen Victoria used to say 
quite frankly that a sepulcher in _ the 
Abbey would be much too gloomy for her. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, too, has become the 
last home of a company of which the 
Abbey would have been proud. Nelson, 
who lies in the crypt, was the greatest of 
England’s many admirals. Wellington was 
the greatest of her generals. There are 
painters, too, like Turner and Lawrence; 
and the grave of the architect, Sir Christo- 
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WHERE THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND ARE CROWNED 


A view of the interior of Westminster Abbey as it is arranged for a coronation. 


In the center the coronation chair, 


which is shown in detail on the opposite page, may be seen. : 


pher Wren, is situated where his monument 
rises all around him, There is much to be 
said for treating St. Paul’s as the natural 
sequel to the Church of St. Peter at West- 
minster. 


A Spectacle of Disarray 


Another suggestion, derived from the 
United States, is that Britain might inaugu- 
ratea Hall of Fame. She is not enthusiastic. 
Such pantheons, so she says, are apt to 
be as a body without a soul. The one ex- 
ception might be Westminster Hall; yet 
even that roof under which Richard II 
abdicated his throne, and King Charles I 
was condemned to death, where Warren 
Hastings endured his famous trial, and 
Queen Caroline fought for her matrimonial 
honor, lacks the peculiar atmosphere of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter across Palace 
Yard. When King James I asked Ben 
Jonson, the dramatist, what he wanted, 
the answer was at once, “Two feet square 
In the Abbey,” and he got it. He was in- 
terred upright. One day workmen while 
digging were astonished to see Ben’s red- 
haired skull tumble onto their spades. 

Merely to close the Abbey is thus de- 
Clared to be a “counsel of despair,” and 
other ideas have been considered. Of 
these, the most interesting and the most 
contentious-is known as ‘‘weeding out.” 


As visitors to the.Abbey are aware, this 
splendid example of Gothic at:its best is 
littered with an accumulation: of statues;. 
busts, tablets, and monuments, large and 
small, ugly and beautiful, deserved and un- 
deserved, for which spectacle of; disarray 
you will find no counterpart anywhere in 
the world. St. Denis, near Paris, where 
were buried the royalties of France, is a 
treasury of taste compared with Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In St. Peter’s at Rome, none 
would suspect that the basilica embraces 
a multitude of Popes and Kings. . West- 
minster Abbey, on the other hand, suggests 
a superfluity of ugliness. 


Laugh, and Let Them Remain! 


Indeed, this not the worst. In St. Paul’s, 
the largest of the monuments—Stevens’ 
magnificent memorial to Wellington—is 
also the grandest. But in the Abbey, some 
of the worst art takes the most room. For 
instance, there is the vast monstrosity 
that celebrates the genuine yet now remote 
gallantry of three comparatively obscure 
sea captains, who fought and died under 
Lord Rodney. This erection chokes an 
entire bay of the northern or Statesman’s 
Transept. Why not remove it and make 
room for a dozen or two Stanley Baldwins? 

One idea is that the superfluities should’ 
be removed into the Triforium where they 
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quite true. Not far from Dame 
Grace Gethin, you may find the 
tomb of Thomas Thynn, a favorite 
of King Charles II, who was mur- 
dered in his coach. The Welsh- 
man’s father was the coachman. 
Suppose that Dame Gethin and 
Thomas Thynn’s coachman were 
ejected, with all the other quaint 
and absurd memorials, what would 
be left of the Abbey’s charm? 
Besides, there is involved a_prin- 
ciple. It cannot be denied that 
many persons have been admitted 
to the Abbey who, on strict merits, 
have no claim to be there. But, 
hitherto, England has always held 
that such honorable tribute, whether 
earned or unearned, is a contract, 
not to be broken. They may not 
have one descendent to defend their 
prestige. That only increases the 
obligation of the country to those 
whose guardian she has become. 


What Might Be Done 
Even to weed out monuments, 








WHERE THOMAS HARDY WAS LAID TO REST 


A view of the Poets’ Corner in the Abbey, with flowers marking the 
grave of the famous author who died on January 11, 1928. 


would be visible only to visitors who had 
the enthusiasm to climb a hundred stairs. 

England hesitates. To laugh at these 
excrescences in marble—which she does— 
is one thing. To tear them down is quite 
another. The anomalies may be ill-placed 
and ill-executed; they may even be un- 
deserved. But they have been hewn out 
of the very heart of the nation. They are 
history; they are irreplaceable. Evict them 
and things can never be the same. 

A delightful instance is Dame Grace 
Gethin. When she died in 1697 she was 
only 21 years old. Yet so immense was 
her reputation that, aided by an_ adroit 
bequest to the preacher on Ash Wednesday, 
she found her way into the company of a 
score of kings. One element in her fame 
was a book. As she was dressing, she 
would jot down her thoughts in pencil, and 
so remarkable were they that Congreve 
prefaced the volume with a poem. The 
fact that the book consisted of extracts, 
largely from Bacon, was discovered later. 

Amusing, too, is the story of the Welsh- 
man who used to boast that his father could 
be seen in Westminster Abbey. It was 


leaving the bodies undisturbed, 
would thus be almost a breach of 
faith. All that can be done is to 
make it a rule never to add a 
monument until a celebrity has been dead 
for at least ten years. So runs the argu- 
ment of the authorities responsible. 

If, then, the Abbey is to receive new 
memorials, the Abbey must be enlarged 
and, according to the advocates of this 
plan, it would be in line with precedent. 
The most ancient church at Westminster 
is supposed to have been founded, exactly 
thirteen centuries ago, by Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons, whose stone coffin is the 
oldest to be found to-day in the Abbey. 
King Edward the Confessor did not hesi- 
tate to rebuild the Saxon Church in the 
Norman style. Henry III took the Norman 
Church and began to rebuild it in the 
Gothic, of which we admire the grandeur to 
this day. Henry VII added the Tudor, or 
perpendicular chapel, which bears his name. 
Sir .Christopher Wren contributed _ the 
western towers, and the elder Gilbert Scott 
designed the Solomon’s. Porch, through 
which most visitors enter and leave the 
edifice. In these days when architecture 1s 
studied as a branch of scholarship—days 
when the younger Gilbert Scott has de- 
signed Liverpool Cathedral—a strong rival 
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to the Episcopal Cathedrals of Washington 
and New York—there is no doubt that 
England can produce a mortuary chapel 
which, like the Houses of Parliament, 
would harmonize with the medieval out- 
lines of Westminster. 

The miracle of the situation is that, 
despite all the vicissitudes of a thousand 
years, the discovery of continents pre- 
viously unimagined, the advance of science 
and the spread of the republican system of 
sovereignty, there should be this persistent 
and age-long attention paid to Westminster 
Abbey. Mosques, built for the illustrious 
dead, are apt to be deserted by the living. 
Yet the Abbey, though so ancient, has never 
become a fossil. It is still an active factor 
in the progress of the race. 


The Religion of Those Interred 


The secret of the Abbey is no secret. 
It is as a symbol that the church stands 
secure. It means a definite thing to all 
who see it. This meaning is that, to all 
authority, be it naval or military, royal, 
artistic, or scientific, there should be a 
higher sanction; that genius and power and 
beauty should be subject to the claims of 
reverence. The monuments may be gro- 
tesque. They may be sublime. But, in 
either case, they are built into the design of 























THE ALTAR AND APSE OF THE ABBEY 

















INTERIOR OF THE HENRY VII CHAPEL 


a Cross and they are included under a 
canopy of worship. 

Indeed, it is here that there arises an 
ecclesiastical perplexity. The Abbey is not 
and cannot be undenominational. It is a 
church where, definitely, you hear divine 
service according to the Anglican rite. 
King Edward the Confessor, whose shrine 
may be seen behind the High Altar, is a 
saint of the Roman Calendar. But it was 
in the year 1558 that the Roman Mass was 
sung in the Abbey for the last time. Even 
so, it was a Requiem Mass, first for Queen 
Mary: next for her father-in-law, the 
Emperor Charles of Germany. We have 
thus a curious anomaly. The hereditary 
Earl Marshall and a premier peer of 
England, the Duke of Norfolk, is a staunch 
Catholic. Yet at coronations in the Abbey, 
he is responsible for honoring a Protestant 
Succession. Also, to bury a Roman Catholic 
in the Abbey, except by Anglican ceremony, 
would be contrary to the rules, and the 
remark applies to Jews. Even Lord Bea- 
consfield, though a convert to the Estab- 
lished Church, is represented only by a 
statue; a funeral was declined. 

Nonconformity is honored in the persons 
of Isaac Watts, the writer of hymns, John 
Bunyan, who is celebrated in a stained- 
glass window, and last, but not least, 
David Livingstone, whose body, borne to 
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the Coast of Africa by faithful natives, was 
identified by the bone of the arm which a 
lion had mangled. 

The most difficult case that has arisen re- 
cently is Lord Byron. On grounds of genius, 
no man has ever had a stronger claim than he 
to a niche at Westminster. But even a bust 
of him is not admitted into Poets’ Corner. 

Here was raised an issue on which much 
was said both ways. None can pretend that 
the author and the exemplar of Don Juan, 
a cynic and sensualist as he liked to repre- 
sent himself, conformed to the standards 
of faith and conduct for which the Abbey 
should be the citadel. Yet he was a rebel 
also against wrong, and he wrote the poem 
that awakened Greece. 

If Byron is impossible, how about 
Charles II? How did he talk? How did 
he behave? The Abbey contains good men 
and good women. But it is not a sanctuary 
for the pious. On the contrary, it has 
been, for many of its silent congregation, 
a place of pardon and repentance. 

In my life of Robert Ogden, there is told 
the story of his visit to the Abbey on that 
day when service was interrupted by a 
raid of the unemployed. The men came to 
riot, but when the organist played Handel’s 
Largo, the tumult was hushed. 


Where Kings Are Crowned 


If that be the effect of the Abbey, its 
musie, its associations, on ordinary men, 
meeting on an ordinary day of the week, 
what must be the majesty displayed at a 
coronation? The shadowed vaults and the 
gray arches are then the background of a 
wealth of color, worn by men, worn by 
women, of glowing jewels and glittering 
uniforms, for which magnificence there is 
no longer a parallel anywhere in the world. 
The ritual, too, is a language. The girding 
of the king with a sword, the anointing with 
oil, the fastening of the spurs, the holding 
of an orb—they all suggest the supreme 
obligation to serve. 

About the very legends that cling to the 
Abbey there is a certain fascination. No 
one seriously believes that it was St. Peter 
himself who was ferried across the Thames 
to the first consecration of the Saxon 
shrine, yet the monks did not hesitate to 
claim the tithe of the fish caught in the 
Thames which St. Peter awarded to them. 

So with the Stone of Scone, which is set 
beneath the seat of the Coronation Chair, 


provided by King Edward I. That it was — 
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the stone on which Jacob rested his head 
at Bethel when he dreamed of angels as- 
cending and descending a ladder to heaven, 
is mere tradition. It is, indeed, suspiciously 
like Scottish sandstone. Yet for a thousand 
years or more, this relic has been venerated, 
and never more venerated than to-day, 
Not the least famous of the persons who are 
associated with the chair is the Westminster 
boy who declared he would sleep the night 
therein and carve his name on the wood. 
After hiding in the Abbey till the doors 
were closed, he did it; and only one who 
has been, as I have, in that church when it 
is dark and empty of all save the dead, can 
appreciate the lad’s experience. 


A Storehouse of Tradition 


Not of the monarchy alone has the Abbey 
been the cradle. Within its precincts, there 
was developed the Parliament of England. 
The Chapter House, at the central pillar 
of which the monks submitted to corporal 
punishment, was. for centuries the scene 
of the legislature, and the last act recorded 
therein was the Bill of Attainder in 1547 
against the Duke of Norfolk of that day. 
Even in a religious edifice, people were not 
squeamish. Below that Chapter House 
are doors which used to be lined with 
human leather—the skin of Danes! 

The Abbey has thus stood for faith em- 
bodied in human life. It was under its 
shadow that William Caxton set up his 
printing-press. There is, too, the Jerusalem 
Chamber, historic if only because it was 
there that King Henry IV, seized with ill- 
ness on his way to Jerusalem, was content 
to die. In this noble room the Revised 
Version of the Bible was prepared. 

The pulpit of the Abbey has always been 
progressive. It has been occupied by 
Charles Kingsley, a Canon; by Stanley, a 
Dean; and by Bishops so diverse as Dr. 
Gore, the Anglo-Catholic, and Dr. Barnes 
of Birmingham, the Modernist. Where 
else will you find the last resting-place of a 
Mary Queen of Scots and a Charles Darwin? 

Washington Irving foretold the time 
when the Abbey “shall lie in rubbish 
beneath the feet.” That time is not yet. 
The trustees of the Abbey are not alone a 
Dean and Chapter. They are the drivers of 
omnibuses that roar around her foundations; 
they are the police who clear the crossings 
for statesmen and children; they are the 
citizens of the Commonwealths ranged 
around this temple of a common tradition. 
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Fe co Rciliad Possibilities 








Tue Perrect Po.irician 


First man in the field to declare himself for his party’s nomination, spokesman 
of a large section of the Middle West, regular of regulars, and despite this fact the 
farmer’s friend, fashioned by Heaven’s hand as the perfect politician—this is Curtis 
of Kansas. He is an active ” an, tireless, industrious, and devoted to the routine of 
his.office, a man still young at sixty-seven, stockily built, sturdy. He is everybody’s 
friend. His colleagues call him Charlie. His constituents swear by him as they 
would swear by a trusted Ford or a well-tried almanac. 

CHARLES MERZ, in the Independent. 


Women ArE Mostiy For Him 


Since 1920 a lot of people have been trying to nominate Mr. Hoover for the 
Presidency, sometimes as a Democrat, sometimes as a Republican, and if there had 
been any other major parties they would have tried to nominate him too. . . . The. 
Republican editors are mostly for Mr. Hoover. The women are mostly for Mr. 
Hoover. The business men—all the way up to, but stopping short of, the topside. 
high-hatted, freckcoated business men—are mostly for him. Only the farmers of 
the West are against him... . 

He appeals to the imagination of the country as a man of large experience in 
public affairs, a man of brilliant achievements, a man who promises more construct- 
ively than almost anyone in the political world, and a man who has been extremely 
well advertised for, lo, these fourteen years. | CLINTON W. GILBERT in Colliers. 


Not Ipreas, But DeEEpDs 


Al Smith, like the ordinary voter, is not interested in ideas. He has learned 
nothing from books. . . . He is an actor in politics who wins confidence by his 
personality in action rather than by flourishing ideas or phrases. He has occupied 
himself with bringing about certain concrete improvements in state administration, 
which his experience has convinced him to be desirable. . . . His vehicle is not the 
monologue but the deed, the public combat, hard-hitting for a worthy purpose, and 
dextrous triumph over opponents. HERBERT CROLY in the New Republic. 


Wuy Ask ror More? 


If Mr. Lowden wins, the newspapers will not criticize him. The public will not 
abuse him. He will not create a stir. His administration will be quiet, dignified, 
intelligent, and businesslike. No scandal will attach to him or the men he calls around 
to aid him in his task. He will not seek foreign conquest. He will not embroil his 
country in war. He will try his best to help the United States live at peace at home 
and abroad. CLARENCE Darrow, in the May Scribners. 


A Catnouic ACCEPTABLE TO PROTESTANTS 


Let there be no doubt that practically every Dry vote in the Houston convention, 
and practically every Protestant vote will be quite willing to accept Walsh as the 
nominee. . There is no man in Washington public life who is the beneficiary of 
more pride and affection than Walsh. The affection felt for Walsh has in it some of 
that which is felt for Lindbergh. 

Mark SULLIVAN in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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A Super SALESMAN 


General Dawes is as far as possible from fulfilling the popular conception of a 
banker. He is impulsive, moves by hunches, and is quick to change his mind, always 


' within the limits of his rigidly conservative philosophy. He demands the limelight 


and is singularly insensitive as to how he gets it. . . . He has done ten times as 
many conspicuously gauche things in society as, for instance, has Alfred E. Smith; 
and in some of these cases it is difficult to believe that he has not done them deliber- 
ately, in order to attract attention. Bruce BLIvEN, in the New Republic. 


MAGNIFICENT BELLICOSITY 


The ardor of those who love “Jim” Reed is equalled only by the fervor of those 
who hate him. His ability to evoke intense devotion and to provoke intense antago- 
nism, is his most conspicuous trait, and the one most characteristic of him. . . . Few 
men living have such power over audiences. In the first place Reed’s physical ap- 
pearance is impressive. His mien is grave, his voice the best in the Senate. . 
Beneath knitted brows the gray eyes flash. . . . The tones of outraged righteous- 
ness and affronted decency crash and roll, and Jove speaks while cowards quail and 
the ungodly crouch low in the hope that their presence will go unnoticed. It is a 
grand spectacle. PauL Y. ANDERSON, in the North American Review. 


Ir Democracy NEEps A Goop Dark Horse 


Ritchie is a genial, normal, candid, thoughtful American of the old stock who 
is pleased that serious men are thinking seriously of him as ‘promising presidential 
material. He seems a thoroughly good fellow, but he is also a sagacious and by no 
means a flexible politician. . . . He believes his ideas are the hope of the Democratic 
party. His fundamental idea is State’s Rights. If Al Smith’s strength shall be, as 
last time, just great enough to destroy him by coalescing all other strengths against 
him, then Ritchie may glide into the nomination. If he is elected, the White House 
will be as cheery as it was in Roosevelt’s time. 

James O’DONNELL BENNETT, in Liberty. 


ELEcTING A PRESIDENT’s WIFE 


Mrs. Al Smith is to-day a very fine-looking woman—poised, dignified, serene— 
much slenderer than her pictures would indicate. She dresses exceedingly well. 
She meets people gracefully. She speaks in a low musically trained voice. She 
smiles easily; laughs infectiously. . . . She is always natural, always herself. . . . 
She has grown, as her husband has grown, in power and in poise. ... As the 
President’s wife, if such be her fate, she will miake few mistakes and no enemies. 


Mrs. Hoover has been everywhere and met everybody and doesn’t need to tell 


you so. . . . She holds her youthful, slender body in an attitude of erect alertness. 
She moves quickly, talks quickly, knits quickly. . . . She loves most of all the out- 
of-doors. . . . As a woman of the world, as an experienced observer of statesmen 


and statesmanship, above all as a wife, Mrs. Herbert Hoover is the ideal future 
mistress of what she herself describes as “‘the most beautiful as well as the most 
honored home in the land.”’ 

Freperick L. Coins, in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


TAKE Your CHOICE 


Just as Charles Curtis is a symbol, personification and embodiment of party 
loyalty, George Norris is a living, perambulating Declaration of Independence in 
human form. Hon. ArtHuUR CAPPER, in the May North American Review. 
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Wings Across 
the Sea 


T WAS in the wintry dusk of April 13 that a 

silver-winged monoplane dropped out of a 
northeasterly gale to the ice at Greenly Island 
in the Straits of Belle Isle, between Labrador 
and Newfoundland. Three men, dazed, hag- 
gard and weary, their voices nearly gone and 
their faces drawn and pale, stumbled out. For 
thirty-seven hours—two days and a night— 
they had flown, first in favorable weather, then 
against head winds and into fog, sleet, snow, 
and gales till they were blown 400 miles north 
of their course. But they had made the first 
continuous airplane flight 


wounded during the war, friend of the former 
German Crown Prince, and financial backer 
of the flight. 

Their plane was the Bremen, which last year 
had set out from Dessau in Germany in an 
attempt to do what it did this ycar, but had 
turned back after running into wind and fog 
soon after leaving Ireland. ‘This year it left 
Berlin unannounced on the morning of March 
26, and in nine hours reached Baldonnel flying 
field near Dublin, Ireland. Arthur Spindler, 
who had accompanied Koehl and Huenefeld to 
Ireland, there left the crew 
and his place was taken by 





from Europe to America. 
That was an achievement 
which had already cost the 
lives of five men and two 
women. 

The successful aviators 
were Hermann  Koehl, 
German war pilot twice 
shot down, more recently 
chief pilot for the Junkers 
company, and known as 
Germany’s best night and 
fog flyer; Com. James Fitz- 
maurice, chief of the Irish 
Free State air force, twice 
wounded while serving in 
the army that was fighting 








Commander, now Major, 
Fitzmaurice. The plane 
took off from Baldonnel 
on its Atlantic flight at 
5:38 A. M., April 12. 

The Bremen is an all- 
metal, low-wing Junkers 
monoplane. It has a wing 
span of fifty-eight feet six 
inches, and a length of 
thirty-four feet six inches. 
It is powered with a Junk- 
crs six-cylinder motor with 
a maximum of 310 horse- 
power, which, unlike the 
Wright motors conspicuous 








the forces in which Koehl 
served; and Baron Gunther 
von Huenefeld, seriously 


AVIATION’S LATEST MILEPOST 


The arrow indicates Greenly Island, where 
the first east-to-west Atlantic flight ended. 


in American long-distance 

flights, is water-cooled. 

The Bremen has a top 
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speed of 123 miles an hour, and cruises at 
93 miles an hour. 

The crossing of the Bremen was not the only 
aviation achievement of early 1928. Not only 
was there Lindbergh’s Pan-American flight, 
but on April 14, the day after the Bremen 
landed, the French officers Dieudonné Costes 
and Joseph Lebrix came down on Le Bourget 
flying field, Paris—2z0o yards from where 
Lindbergh had come down the year before— 
in a whirlwind finish to the most ambitious 
flight yet made. That morning they had taken 
off from Athens, in Greece. By one o’clock 
they were in Marseilles, in southern France, 
and by dusk in Paris. That was the last lap of a 
flight from Tokyo, Japan—1o0,370 miles—in 
six days. And the flight from Japan was itself 
the last lap of an air journey over all five 
continents, and, indeed, except for the sea trip 
across the Pacific, a flight around the world. 

Last October they had started in a single- 
motored Breguet biplane, named Nungesser-Coli 
in honor of the two Frenchmen lost a year ago 
in the first attempt at a non-stop Atlantic 
crossing from Paris. A single hop took them to 
St. Louis, Senegal, in West Africa. Four days 
later they made the first non-stop crossing of 
the South Atlantic, flying to Port Natal, Brazil. 
Thereafter they made an air tour of South 
America, visiting all important capitals, and 
crossing the Andes one night at a height of 
17,000 feet. Later they came north through 
Central America, meeting Lindbergh at Panama, 
and continuing on to Mexico City and New 
York. Thence they flew across the continent 
to San Francisco, took ship for Japan, and 
began their six-day flight of more than one 
thousand six hundred miles a day to Paris. 

Still another fiying achievement of early 
1928 was the new speed record of Maj. Mario 
de Bernardi of Italy. In several trips over the 
water at Lido, Venice, he averaged 318.57 miles 
an hour—more than five miles a minute. Once, 
flying with the wind, he reached 350 miles an hour. 

New .records have not gone entirely to 
foreigners, for on March 28, 29 and 30, the 
endurance flight record was brought back to 
the United States. At Jacksonville, Florida, 
Eddie Stinson, air-plane manufacturer, and 
George Haldemann, trans-Atlantic pilot, passed 
last year’s German record by more than an hour, 
staying up 53 hours, 36 minutes and 30 seconds. 

Meanwhile other flyers are grooming their 
machines. And only one-third of the year 
1928 has passed into history. 


France on the 
Eve of Elections 


OR months past every political move in 

France has been directed at Election Day. 
Or rather, at the election days, for under a 
new election law, two days, April 22 and April 
29, were set for the vote. 

Within the Chamber of Deputies progress 
has been virtually suspended in favor of political 
declamations. Politicians of the Right and 
Center, whose parties made up the bulk of the 


coalition government of the past year and a: 


half, sought to show that M. Poincaré’s finan- 
cial policy has saved France, while those of the 


Left accused the Government of representing not. 


the people, but the banking interests. 
The 612 deputies have frequently arrived for 


their official labors weary, perhaps even black- - 


and-blue. For there are an average of four 
candidates for each seat, and at night these 
candidates, among them deputies out for re- 
election, have held heated debates, sometimes 
ending in general fist-fights. This, comments 
the political writer of Le Correspondant, is the 
price France pays for democracy. 


The French party system differs greatly from - 
the American, in that there are least 10 parties, « 
each with one or more candidates for each. 


district. This profusion-of would-be deputies 
is responsible for the new laws calling for two 
election days. The April 29 vote is for those 


districts in which no one candidate received a | 


majority on April 22. It is a sign of the times 
that a second election is looked for in nearly 
all districts. In this election only the two can- 
didates receiving the most votes in the first are 
eligible, and parties combine hastily to support 
one or the other. 

As the elections came nearer, conservatives 
began to hark back to the dire financial straits 
in which France found herself eighteen months 
ago; they pointed out that, after the parties 
of the Left had tried for months to form a 
government, M. Poincaré, heading a combina- 
tion of Right and Center parties called the 
National Union, not only formed a government 
but embarked upon a drastic financial policy. 
He succeeded in stabilizing the franc, balancing 
the budget, reducing the national debt, and 
restoring the prestige of the Bank of France. 
A summary of his accomplishments appears in 
this department of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for November, 1927. ’- 
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The leaders on the Left spoke 
differently. Edouard Herriot, head 
of the Radical and Radical Socialist 
group, and former Premier under the 
coalition of the Left (Cartel des 
Gauches), declares that the election 
marks the struggle between ‘‘the 
ballot and the banknote.” Henry de 
Jouvenal, Senator and former Min- 
ister, writes in the Revue Bleue Poli- 
tique et Littéraire that under M. Poin- 
caré ‘‘the rule of money is fast being 
substituted for the rule of public 
opinion.” 

It has been widely pointed out that 
now, when the crisis that called it 
into being is past, the National Union 
is falling apart as completely as did 
the Cartel des Gauches by which the 
parties of the Left achieved power 
four years ago. All parties are at 
war with one another, and themselves. 

Political writers have shown impa- 
tience with this state of affairs. They 
feel that in the squabbles and vote- 
getting the purpose of government is 
overlooked. René Pinon, regular 
contributor to the conservative Revue 
des Deux Mondes, one of the old and 
famous monthlies of France, writes: 

“On what real need, on what 
fundamental truth, does the party 
system rest? The need of France is 
not a party government, but a gov- 
ernment which will produce wealth for the 
country.” Now that the crisis which brought 
about the present government is over, must 
the old battle between factions begin again, 
or will it be possible ‘‘to carry on the search, 
which every European nation is making, each 
in its own way, for the best method of pro- 
moting, protecting and favoring production?” 

Even more distressed by the ineffectualness 
of the present party system is an opponent of 
the National Union government. “R. M.” 
in La Revue Mondiale declares: 

“Our parliamentarians, with a few excep- 
tions, think only of party intrigue and their own 
interests. For two years they have allowed 
themselves to be governed by a financial dicta- 
tor, honest, loving his country, and respecting 
the Constitution, yet abusing his position.” 
This government, he continues, has not repre- 
sented the people at all: ‘‘The National Union 
is a term which has no value unless it stands 











A QUIET EVENING IN FRANCE 


How campaign speeches for the April elections were made, according 


to the Paris Le Rire. 


for a real and constructive program; it is the 
very negation of action, for its members dispute 
about fiscal laws or customs, stabilization or 
amortization, even more than the parties of the 
left which constituted the old Cart... . 
What once made the grandeur of parties was 
the ideal for which they fought. To-day, the 
question of election comes before all others.” 

L’Opinion declares: “Elected deputies make 
no effort to represent the people who elected 
them. One must always be careful to dis- 
tinguish between the elected members of a 
party, maneuvering on the parliamentary 
checkerboard, and the rest of the party. This 
is true even of the Communists, who are com- 
monly thought to adhere so closely to the prin- 
ciples upon which they are elected. But in 
reality, these are the worst of all, for they do 
not represent France at all, but Moscow.” 

The Government itself no 'onger represents 
the people, protests M. de Jouvenal in his 
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From Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


PREMIER POINCARE AND HIS TWO FRANCES 


When they want foreign credits. 


article in La Revue Bleue Politique et Littéraire. 
France has changed, and the political system 
has not. France is ruled, therefore, by the 
capitalists and professional classes, whose 
influence in the State should be far less than 
that of the industrialists and agriculturists, 
who make up the majority of the population. 

“By its organization, the State is divorced 
from production in a day of production,” 
says M. de Jouvenal. ‘‘There should be an 
economic parliament alongside the political 
one, where producers, workers, merchants, 
agriculturists may argue with the intellec- 
tuals in the interests of national production and 
economic progress.” 

In the energetic weekly, L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Roger Aubion, a well-known writer on financial 
topics, supports the Government policies. He 
points out that, among other things, French 
export totals have gained steadily despite the 
fluctuation in prices. They have exceeded im- 
port totals by 2,400,000 francs for the year 
1927—a gain of 12 per cent. over 1926. 

Franco-German relations rival the elections 
in the French press. An issue of L’ Europe 
Nouvelle is devoted to a favorable picture of 
present-day Germany, and in La Revue Bleue 
Politique et Littéraire the need for an economic 
alliance between France and Germany is 
pointed out. 

In La Revue de Paris Wladimir d’Ormesson of 
Le Temps enumerates the chief points of 
French distrust for Germany, which prevents 
such an economic alliance, in spite of Locarno 
agreements and the like. France does not 
believe that Germany is disarmed, says M. 
d’Ormesson; she does not like Germany’s 
forcign associates, with thvir militaristic and 


When they want to extort reparations. 


revolutionary propensities; she does not trust 
the German Nationalists, who control a large 
section of the press and the Government; nor 
does she believe that Germany intends to keep 
her treaty promises—among them the paying 
of reparations. ; 

The question of interallied debts—a powerful 
election issue—is discussed in a scholarly way 
by Bernard Fay in Le Correspondant. 





Great Britain 
Talks Politics 


ITH the General Election still more 

than a year away, Great Britain is al- 
ready talking about the outcome. As usual 
British editors, Conservative, Liberal and 
Labor, are expressing their opinions with force 
and feeling. The Conservative party, in power 
since 1924, comes in for unmerciful criticism 
of its “muddling through”; on the other hand, 
the Opposition is divided, and the two factions 
are fighting among themselves. 

The results of recent by-elections, which 
have been held in thirty-nine constituencies, 
seem to have cheered all three political parties, 
caustically comments the Conservative editor, 
L. J. Maxse in the National Review. The 
Conservatives lost only a very few seats, and 
are delighted. Liberal and Labor forces are 
also happy over their minor victories, and both 
have prophesied that victory at the next Gen- 
eral Election will be theirs. 

The Conservatives ignore the fact that, while 
few seats were lost, majorities were everywhere 
greatly reduced, comments J. L. Garvin. 
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“Survival is established, 
but nothing more,” he 
points out. In all but 
eight of the thirty-nine 
constituencies, the Con- 
servative members of 
Parliament were re- 
turned by a minority of 
votes, the editor of the 
Nation and Athenaeum 
declares. This is the 
result of an Oppo- 
sition divided between 
Liberal and Labor 
candidates. ‘The ex- 
isting electoral system 
with three parties 
in the field has _ re- 
duced democracy to a 
farce,’’ he continues. 
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“Unless the Liberals 
and Labor party can 
come to a sensible un- 
derstanding before the 
election, nothing is 
more probable than 
that the Conservatives 
will get in again for 
another five years of drift and muddle.” 

There is acute distress in the coal fields of 
South Wales which, says the Manchester 
Guardian, “the Government refuses to tackle 
in the sympathetic spirit that the grave emer- 
gency demands.” Beyond this there is the 
general industrial depression, unemployment, 
hard times for agriculture, and the need for 
national economy, for none of which has the 
Conservative party provided a solution. And 
although remedies promised by Liberals and 
Laborites are believed by Conservatives and 
the milder progressives to be worse than the 
ills they are to cure, some Conservatives are 
impatient with their own party. One, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, writes in the English Review: 

“The failure of the Government to proceed 
on the lines of a national policy and the un- 
certain course pursued have raised grave doubts 
among the people as to what 7s Conservative 
policy. Such is the situation of the Govern- 
ment; it would be much worse were not the 
proceedings of the Official Opposition so com- 
pletely futile.” 

“So long as the Liberal Party remains the 
private property of Mr. Lloyd George, a Liberal 
revival is practically impossible,’ writes a 


‘Frou the Daily Express, London 
WAITING FOR THE FLAPPER VOTE 


The Englishman, to Premier Baldwin: ‘‘Why don’t you go to the country [i. e., 
have a general election] now while the weather is good? 

Mr. Baldwin: ‘‘I’d love to, but I have to wait for her.” 

(A Conservative bill proposes to lower the age limit for women voters from 30 to 
21 years, adding 5,250,000 votes for which all three parties are angling.) 


Liberal, Mr. Austin Hopkinson, in the Edin- 
burgh Review. “The Socialists (Labor) are 
split up into raucous factions fighting among 
themselves. . . . Deliberate suicide alone can 
prevent the Conservative party from forming 
the next Government.” 

The Liberal party has recently produced a 
voluminous report on the state of industry in 
the country which has received much attention. 
Wickham Steed, editor of the English Review 
of Reviews, declares: “It contains a mass of 
information, but it hardly provides a basis for 
a program inspired by the spirit of historic 
Liberalism. Like the Labor party, Liberals 
have tended to drown themselves in a sea of 
economics, and to offer stones to the younger 
generation who are in search of bread.” 

No issue before the present parliament has 
excited more attention than the Franchise Bill. 
This bill lowers the voting age of women from 
thirty to twenty-one, and is an answer to the 
promises of Premier Baldwin to bring about 
equality of franchise for men and women. On 
the whole it has the support of the press, 
although it has been attacked violently on the 
ground that dire disaster will result when the 
irresponsib'e “flapper” takes a hand in affairs. 
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“There is no doubt a good deal of latent 
Conservative opposition,” says the Manchester 
Guardian, “but it is most unlikely that any 
considerable section of the party will give public 
utterance of their dislike.” The five and a 
quarter million votes which will be added to the 
electorate are too considerable for any party 
to wish to alienate them. Whatever the opposi- 
tion, declares the English Review, ‘‘the passing 
of the Bill is, of course, assured.” 

Among opponents of the Bill is Arnold Ben- 
nett, the English novelist who has recently 
become editor of the monthly World To-day. 
Says he: ‘“‘I would enfranchise nobody, male or 
female, under the age of twenty-five unless he 
or she had been married a year, or had per- 
sonally paid rates and taxes for two years, or 
had gone bankrupt, or could furnish other 
proof of experience of life.” 

Mr. J. L. Garvin puts forward the more 
popular point of view when he says: “We 
need more of the youthful mind in our affairs.” 

















From Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


THE KNIGHT, DEATH, AND THE DEVIL 


The recent four hundredth anniversary of Direr’s death 
is here celebrated by cartooning his famous etching. 
Modern Germamy, his lance rendered useless by disarma- 
ment, replaces the knight. Diirer’s Devil becomes the 
Dawes Plan, and Death becomes present business 
difficulties. Agriculture, in ruins, is on the hill. 


Second to the “Flapper Vote” Measure in 
interest to the British public is the Prayer Book 
Measure, again to come before Parliament. 
The story of the original defeat of the Revised 
Prayer Book by the House of Commons and 
its consequences have already been told in the 
REVIEW OF Reviews for February and Ap il. 
Now, an amended measure is to go before 
Parliament. The New Statesman points out: 

“Protestants may be more willing to accept 
the revised Book, but Anglo-Catholics will be 
alienated.” The Spectator remarks that the 
objections “come from the extremists on either 
side” and these, says the Nation and 
Atheneum, will “neither of them be satisfied 
with the revised Book.” 

The rejection by Egyptian Nationalists of 
the treaty with Great Britain, prepared by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha, has 
occasioned much indignation in England. The 
treaty was designed to recognize the rights of 
Egypt as a sovereign, independent State while 
protecting the interests of the British in Egypt 
and safeguarding the Suez Canal. Everywhere 
Egypt is characterized as “ungrateful” for her 
failure to accept the treaty. For one of the 
objections of the Egyptians—British control of 
large military forces in Egypt—the New 
Statesman has a word of sympathy. The 
editor writes: “Sir Austen Chamberlain says 
that ‘Providence has decreed a marriage 
between our two nations.’ But in marriages 
decreed by Providence, it is not usual for the 
husband to sit with a revolver in each hand in 
his wife’s boudoir.” 


Germany's 
Strife Within 


In response to a request from the REVIEW 
OF Reviews for a report on what the periodicals 
and newspapers of Germany revealed of present 
conditions in that country, the following article 
has been prepared by Werner.César of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. It presents Germany as it faces 
the elections on May 20. 


NE word is heard in Germany now every- 
where and again and again: the name 
Hindenburg. President Hindenburg is the 
unifying personality in an otherwise troubled 
and torn Germany. In a way his name has 
come to be a symbol of the present Germany. 
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As for the fears entertained 
in foreign countries when 
Hindenburg was nominated 
for the presidency, fears 
that were echoed in opposi- 
tion circles in Germany, 
they have long vanished. 
Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, the mighty general of 
the German armies, has be- 
come a pillar in Europe’s 
structure of peace. 

Germany has recently had 
a Cabinet crisis—is still hav- 
ing it, in fact, and will have 
it until the elections are 
over. The former coalition 














Government, formed chiefly 
of Right and Center parties, 
fell apart; it was only the 
President who held things 
together so that, in the 
welter of parliamentary intrigue and quarreling, 
some measure of public business could be dis- 
patched before the Reichstag was dissolved. 

At the moment Germany finds itself in the 
midst of a lusty struggle over spiritual and 
cultural matters. In other affairs it has been 
possible to play practical politics and, when 
there was a division of opinion, to compromise 
so that the stabilizing of post-war Germany 
could goon. But not so with the debate about 
the school laws. On this question the Coalition 
fell. 

The Left parties feared that the school bill 
presented to the Reichstag would bring too 
strong a religious influence into the schools, 
although in so doing they set themselves against 
several parents’ associations. Fundamentally 
the bill proposed denominational schools, but 
its opponents forgot that, with sufficient 
support, the Simultan schools for children of 
varying denominations could have been in- 
stituted. 

It was the Left, and especially the Social 
Democrats, who opposed the school bill and 
ostensibly splintered the Coalition. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose, however, that instead 
of a few paragraphs in an educational measure, 
it was the considerations of foreign politics 
which led to the split. Dr. Stresemann’s 
People’s party controlled the situation. And 
Dr. Stresemann’s foreign policy, hailed abroad 
as at home as carrying forward the work of 
peace, has lost popularity, in some quarters at 


From De Groene Amsterdammer, Holland 
“TI HAVE THEM STILL IN HAND, BUT FOR HOW LONG?” 


A Dutch comment on President Hindenburg’s difficulties with the chief Reichs- 
tag parties, which have sharply divergent policies. 


least. It is pointed out that two and a half 
years after Locarno the promises about evacuat- 
ing the Rhineland have not been redeemed. 
Therefore it seems that Stresemann will have 
either to modify his foreign policy to suit the 
Nationalists, or to lean more heavily on the 
Left, which is more optimistic about inter- 
national matters. Perhaps this explains why 
Stresemann’s People’s party supported the 
Social Democrats of the Left on the school bill. 

A glance around at the papers indicates that 
the coming elections will be fought out not 
only over this school question and the need for 
helping agriculture—now widely discussed— 
but over disarmament. There is sure to be 
emphasis on the fact that nearly all European 
States, notably France, are heavily armed. 
Already it is being said that the King of 
Afghanistan, a recent visitor here, has 90,000 
soldiers for his mountain people totaling six 
million, while Germany is allowed only 100,000 
men for its population of sixty-three million. 
The disparity between the afmament of Ger- 
many and other great nations will continue to 
cause uneasiness and resentment. 

It seems too that the Right parties will try to 
force several constitutional questions into the 
foreground of the elections. They want the 
position of the President to be more indepen- 
dent, more like that of the President of the 
United States. Above all, they want him to 
have greater powers in choosing and maintain- 
ing the Cabinet. This seems reasonable, since 
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in the brief history of the Republic we have had 
an average of two Cabinets a year. With these 
changes, and the parliamentary bickering 
which accompanied them, much money and 
energy were spent without a corresponding 
result in legislation. 

One question always on the German horizon, 
though it is uncertain how much bearing it will 


All this is changing; and the young King who 
is causing the change recently visited the 


‘chief States of Europe, where he was received 


with highest honor. This visit to the west 
of King Amanullah and his Queen Souriya 
has called much attention to Afghanistan and 
to the westernization policy of its ruler. The 
British weekly Economist writes: 

“King Amanullah 





have on the elections, is 

reparations. This year a) 
it will come closer still, 
because Germany’s fi- 
nancial obligations will 
be noticeably higher. 
Can German industry, 
can the German people, 
carry this burden? Ap- 
parently not, in the 
opinion of economists. 
For it is known that 
hitherto Germany ful- 
filled its obligations 
only because it got 
credit abroad. It cer- 
tainly has the requisite 
good-will, but it has not 








RUSSIA 


. stands—and his visit is 
a symbol for this—for 
the abandonment of the 
hermit policy.... 
When he came to the 
throne of Afghanistan 
four months after the 
end of the Great War 
he realized the necessity 
of moving with the 
times. During the nine 
years that have elapsed 
since then he has pur- 
sued the policy which 
all clear-sighted, able 
y) and energetic rulers of 
0) non-western countries, 
confronted with the 











the strength. Tied up 
with this question is 
that of transferring 
German payments into other countries also. 

The next years will have to answer that ques- 
tion. For the present it is doubtful if the elec- 
tions will cause any great change in existing 
conditions. Of course the Coalition can point 
to a fair record of achievement in internal 
relations, in social and business legislation; but 
at election time we may expect a shift toward 
the Left. Even so the country will continue to 
work on as it has. 


Amir Amanullah 
of Afghanistan 


FGHANISTAN has been for many years 

the most inaccessible, and therefore one 
of the most mysterious and romantic, kingdoms 
in the world. Since 1879 the country has been 
forbidden to Westerners. Daring souls who 
ventured to cross the snowy passes of the 
Himalayas into the country were turned back, 
frequently slain, by the fierce tribesmen who 
guarded the frontier. Not a mile of railway 
crossed its borders; even roads were scarce. 


THE KINGDOM OF AFGHANISTAN 


problem of adjustment 
to western civilization, 
have pursued since Peter the Great. . 

“Tn the first place he has asserted the control 
of the central government against tribalicm, 
feudalism, ecclesiasticism and banditry; in the 
second place he has used his control, as he has 
won it step by step, in order to push the process 
of westernization. He has been particularly 
active in opening up modern means of com- 
munication. ... He appears to be concen- 
trating upon motor roads, which, in a sparsely 
populated and mountainous country, probably 
yield better economic returns than railways.” 

As Great Britain was largely responsible for 
the closing of the country to foreigners in 1879, 
so she is now much concerned in its opening, 
writes Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn in the 
Nineteenth Century. Great Britain has always 
realized the desirability of a strong and in- 
dependent State, friendly to Great Britain, 
between her Indian possessions and Russia, 
which lies to the north of Afghanistan. This 
she achieved through both warlike and peaceful 
negotiation: Afghanistan agreed to keep the 
Russians out; but to safeguard its independ- 
ence, British subjects and other Westerners were 
also forbidden to enter the country. 
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-“Trade with Afghanistan,’ comments Sir 
George, “is not enormous, nor is it ever likely 
to be, for Afghanistan, though larger than 
France, has perhaps something over 6,000,000 
inhabitants. ... Many a square mile of 
plain [devastated by Tartar invaders] remains 
to be repeopled. ... Afghanistan wants 
people, irrigation to feed them, peace to restore 
them.” 

Maurice Pernot, a French journalist who has 
recently published a book on the problems of 
the East, writes in L’ Europe Nouvelle: 

“In the space of four years, the young king 
has given to his country liberty and position 
in the world,” writes M. Pernot. Immediately 
following the war, King Amanullah concluded 
solemn treaties, assuring the sovereign in- 
dependence of Afghanistan, with Great Britain, 
Russia, Turkey and Persia. He also estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the leading 
European countries. 

King Amanullah told M. Pernot in an inter- 
view that he hoped soon to see his country 
restored to its once important position on the 
land route to India from Europe. 

“All the other reforms conceived and carried 
on by Amanullah are closely joined to this 
central idea,”’ writes M. Pernot. ‘‘ Moderniza- 
tion of the army, which guarantees the coun- 
try’s independence; organization of finance, so 
that the Government will have a regular 
revenue; education of the people; the gradual 
abolition of customs which are primitive and 
even barbarous: Amanullah sees on a grand 
scale, and is moving fast.” 


Movie War 


OON the traveler in foreign lands who, 

homesick for Hollywood, drops into the 
moving-picture palace of some distant capital, 
may no longer find beneath French, German 
or Scandinavian titles a story of America’s 
western plains. Europe has declared war 
upon Hollywood. 

“The banner under which Europe marches 
is boldly emblazoned ‘ Art,’”’ writes John Carter 
of the New York Times in the Independent. 
Recent foreign legislation designed to curtail 
Importation of American films is prompted 
by the desire—so it is announced—‘“‘to save 
the world from emotional debauchery.” But 
Mr. Carter points to another motive, the 
desire for the profitable film market. 























THE KING AND QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN: «:' 
A photograph taken on their recent visit to Europe. 
Eight European countries have enacted or‘: 
are seriously contemplating legislation restrict-' ° 
ing the number of American films which may” 
be imported each year. Already Hollywood* 
has felt a drop of $4,000,000 in royalties earned '- 
by American films abroad. Says Mr. Carter: 
“As early as 1926—though the most drastic’ 
legislation did not come into effect until the 
first of the present year—there was a marked 
decrease in our motion-picture exports—214;- 
026,620 feet of film, a falling off of over 10,- 
000,000 from 1925. Europe was supplanted - 
by Latin America as our leading market, 
taking 73,592,000° feet, as against Europe’s 
63,128,710. Although Canada ceased to buy 
as heavily, other markets took more from us. 
Australia is now our leading customer, with‘ 
Canada second, Argentina fourth, Great: 
Britain fifth, and Mexico, Straits Settlements, 
Germany, and Japan following in order. The 
next five markets for our motion-picture ex-' 
ports in 1926: were the British West Indies; ~ 
New Zealand, Cuba, Chile, and Sweden. In- - 
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“One thing the American 
public may be sure of, how- 
ever, is that Hollywood will 
never abandon its banal, im- 
mature, and unedifying 
hokum so long as the Amer- 
ican public retains its pre- 
adolescent mentality,” de- 
clares Mr. Carter. “ Holly- 
wood knows that America, 
and suspects that the world 
at large, prefers hokum. 
And the European public 
seems to love it. Europe 
says that this is only he- 
cause they haven’t anything 
better to choose from. 
Hollywood says that’s the 
way people are. The iscve 
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From News of the World, London 


depends on who is right.” 


TOO MUCH OF THAT FOREIGN STUFF 


complete statistics for 1927 indicate only two 
substantial changes: France has fallen to 
eleventh in importance as a film market, and 
Straits Settlements is fading from the picture.” 

Not only does Europe tax American films 
as imports, and censor them, prohibiting such 
as it finds hostile to its interests, but ‘“‘quota” 
systems have been put in effect, whereby 
theaters must show only a certain percentage 
of American films on their programs. . 

“So staggering a departure from the princi- 
ples of free trade and comity has not been taken 
without due cause. Behind Europe’s legisla- 
tion lies a group of motives, some frankly 
economic, some merely political, and some 
creditably esthetic,” thinks Mr. Carter. 

The creation of domestic film industries is, 
of course, a primary aim, both to make money 
and, in the words of Sir Philip Cunliff-Lister, 
to curb the dispersion of American ideas and 
fashions. ‘‘What would you say,” asked one 
prominent Englishman, “if your daily press 
was 95 per cent. foreign controlled? Yet this 
medium is far subtler than the press, more 
pervading and more insidious.” One British 
objection to American films is that they are 
undermining the prestige of the white races 
in the Orient. 

Moreover, says Europe, American films are 
immature, banal, and blatantly inartistic. 
To this Hollywood replies that audiences like 
them, and that the more artistic successes are 
apt to be box-office flops. 


This Man Hoover 


VEN to those who meet him Herbert 

Hoover is something of a mystery. With 
interviewers he is shy, more apt to talk statistics 
than to reveal his personality. One wonders 
what sort of man this leading candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination is. 

There has now appeared a new biography* 
of him, written by Will Irwin, the newspaper- 
man, war correspondent and author, who has 
known Hoover since their days together at 
Leland Stanford, Ji., University in the nineties. 
Irwin’s story tells of the unbelievably ramified 
and romantic activities of Hoover’s life, be- 
ginning on an Iowa farm and leading to world 
renown. This in itself makes an absorbing tale. 

But more interesting, perhaps, is the picture 
of Hoover which appears as the story unfolds. 
For although there is not one line critical of Mr. 
Hoover in the entire book, prompting at first 
the suspicion that it is a glossed-over campaign 
biography, Irwin’s personal acquaintance with 
his subject makes it inevitable that the real 
Hoover walks his pages. 

There is Irwin’s first memory of Hoover, the 
day when Irwin’s ankle was broken in football 
practise at Stanford, and Hoover, as student 
treasurer, came in to assess the damages: 

“He was tall—just under six feet—broad- 
shouldered, very lean of figure. He wore one 


* Herbert Hoover: A Reminiscent Biography, by Will 
Irwin. New York, The Century Company, 1928. 
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of those double-breasted blue suits which have 
since become almost a uniform with him. He 
had a slight stoop which, you felt, came rather 
from excess muscular development of the 
shoulders than from the midnight oil. As he 
contemplated the damaged 
member, he carried his 
head a trifle to one side— 
another trick of attitude 
which marks him to this 
day. He had mouse-colored 
hair, as stubbornly straight 
as an Indian’s, and hazel 
eyes so contemplative that 
they seemed dreamy. His 
round but powerful face 
had not a straight line in it. 

‘... He laughed—in 
his fashion. That fashion 
was a deep, rich chuckle 
which seemed to originate 


in his psychology; and to 


inner mirth before it came 
to the surface. I cannot 








American because he stayed oearienns years. 


out of the country. ot 

After Australia came China, with marriage to 
Lou Henry, also of Stanford, sandwiched: in 
between. In China, Hoover rehabilitated 
mines, and lived through 
the Boxer uprising in Tien- 
Tsin. When he came back 
to California—always - his 
base—Irwin saw him; 
Hoover was much the same 
but: 

“He had one added 
quality. Under his mod- 
esty and shyness lay an air 
of authority — expressed 
not in speech but some- 
how in unconsidered men- 
tal attitudes. During 
those exciting years of 
China, it seems to me, his 
entity came finally and 
perfectly into him. From 
that time forth he was the 
Hoover whom all the world 
knows.” 

From then on Hoover’s 





remember that I have ever 


heard him laugh ‘out loud.’ HERBERT HOOVER 


engineering business 


. He did not say & Ag he was thirty years ego, a young mining Sttétched ‘out from ‘San 


word of sympathy for me— 
in pain and forever out of 
football—but I felt it nevertheless. Then, at 
the door he turned for an instant and jerked 
out: ‘I’m sorry.’ Just that; but it was as 
though another man had burst into maudlin 
tears. The crown of that personality was 
shyness. ”’ 

Then there was the game against California 
when Stanford made the only score. Irwin, 
watching from the sidelines, saw the student 
treasurer: ‘‘I retain a vision of Hoover leaping 
up as though touched with an electric wire, 
and whooping like an Indian.” 

From Stanford, Hoover went out as a mining 
engineer. Almost immediately the unknown 
youth began to climb up the ranks of his pro- 
fession, A few years of work in California and 
Mexico. Then Janin, the Frenchman from 
San Francisco known to the mining fraternity 
of all the world, sent him to Australia to develop 
mines for a British firm there—at twenty-four 
years of age. Hoover’s stay there included 
1898, the only year except 1907 spent entirely 
out of the United States, says Irwin by way of 
tefuting the charge that Hoover is not a real 





engineer in Australia. Francisco to a main office 
in New York; and finally © 


lesser branches ringed the world. Quietly this 
engineer rose to the top of his profession. He 
was more than a technical man: “He became 
distinctly a coérdinator, an executive, an ad- 
ministrator of industrial enterprises, an elimi- 
nator of waste and folly.” 

The top of his profession was not enough, 
The story runs into a conversation between 
Hoover and Irwin in 1912: 

“T’m getting to the point,’”’ Hoover said, 
“where I’ll soon have an independent income— 
big enough.” 

“What’s enough?” I asked. 

“Not a great deal, as money goes nowadays,” 
he said; “‘enough to live on comfortably and 
to be certain that the family is secure, and a 
margin to make sure. .. .” 

“And then what?” 

“T don’t know exactly. But I’m already’ 
dissolving all this foreign work; the boys are 
taking it over. I am interested in some job of 
public service—at home, of course.”’ 

For a time the war supplied the answer, 
though Hoover was not yet to go home per- 
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manently. Hoover stood to win from the war, 
for he and his associates were prominent in 
producing zinc and lead, which the needs of war 
‘made. precious. But through Ambassador 
Page a committee of Belgians called on him for 
. help. Their country was conquered. Famine 
threatened. An American was wanted to feed 
their millions. It meant giving up his work, 
meant a thousand harassing 


Theodore Roosevelt's 
Boyhood Diaries 


FRAIL child of ten who suffered dread- 
fully from asthma once spent a year in 
Europe with his fatnily. During this year he 
faithfully kept a diary which shows on every 
page of its large scrawls the 





details growing out of war 
emotions, out of trying to 
please both the Allies and 
the Germans. Hoover, in 
London, thought it over: 

“On the fourth morning 
he came down to breakfast 
with his accustomed mien— 
pleasantly sober. We were 
alone in the dining-room. 
He bade me good-morning, 
poured and sweetened his 
coffee, looked up, and— 

“Well, let the fortune 
go to hell,’ he said. 

“Tn that phrase was born 
the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium.” 





character, the determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles, 
the enthusiasm and _ the 
charm of the man he was 
to become. This boy was 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The diary is published for 
the first timein Personality, 
a new magazine devoted to 
all sorts of biographical 


articles and _ interviews. 
Here are a few random 
extracts: 


JOURNAL OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
oF U.S.A. 


May 12, 1869 











The rest of Hoover’s 
story is far better known. 
First Belgian relief, then 
“Food will win the War,” 
when Hoover became 
America’s Food Adminis- 
trator, then feeding the ten 
million in post-war Europe, and finally home 
again, and Secretary of Commerce. This job, 
says Irwin, was a little one when Hoover began, 
but it has come to have a tremendous vitality in 
American and even foreign, economic life. 

The picture Mr. Irwin leaves is of a quiet, 
reserved man, surrounded by jangling tele- 
phones and scurrying assistants—the center of 
a network of nation-wide affairs which are kept 
smoothly running. Underneath this formidable 
exterior the reader senses a likeable personality. 

“TI, who have followed Hoover on his great 
European jobs,” writes Mr. Irwin, ‘“‘ would like 
to leave him as I saw him one May morning of 
1927—Standing on the tottering Melville levee 
[during the Mississippi floodj, his airplanes 
scouting overhead, his mosquito-fleet scurrying 
below, a group of prominent citizens about him 
listening to the wise, quick, terse directions 
which were to bring order out of chaos. It 
symbolizes the man, that scene.” 


Hodge 
Pbakett Ld 


We sail in the English 
steamship Scotia. It was 
very hard parting from our 
friend. . . . While going 
to the docks I cried a great 
deal. . A gentleman 
showed us all round the ship. When we went 
to bed I was a little seasick. 


1869 May 20th Liver pool 
We all went with our cousins to Southport 
and had a ride on donkeys. We had great fun 
for they galloped so funnily and it was so nice. In 
jumping over a fence I cut my leg a good deal. 


June 19, 1869 
We went in the cars to Oxford. . . . We 
drove around it and saw some colages. 


1869 June 25th London 
We went to the zoological garden in the 
morning and to riding school in the afternoon. 
I had a sociable time with mama and papa. 


1869 August 6th Chamounix 

We go up the mountain here to-day. Its 
8.000 feet high and some of it was pretty dar- 
gerous work. We had mules but I did not g0 





We go to Europe to-day. 
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much on them. I found some speciments to 
keep and we went on the great glacier called 
“Mother of Ice.” We explored the hotel 
(Conie, Ellie and I) and met with several cross 
chambermaids. 
Thursday 26 

We had a most amusing galloping donkey 
ride. We went in a castle and I saw a poisinus 
snake which I whiped and the driver of the 
donkeys killed it with stones. We 3 children 
all dressed up in towels, wrappers, went about 
the house attacking all the chambermaids. 


September Thursday 9 
We left Switzerland at half past 10. I sat 
with one leg in Switzerland and the other in 
Italy. Soft balmy Italy of the poets, but we 
found cold dreary, smelly... . 
September 15 
Let this be the anniversary of . . . one of 
the greatest humiliations of my life. I lost 
my watch to day... . 
September 26th Sunday 
I was sick of the asthma last night. I sat 
up for 4 successive hours and Papa made me 
smoke a cigar... . 
October roth 
I was verry sick last night and Mama was so 
kind telling me storrys and rubbing me with 
her delicate fingers. . . . 
November 2d 
We went to a shoe makers and I saw a girl 
that looked like Adda Malealpel the most 
beautiful but most ferocious girl I have ever 


seen in my life. 
November 12 


We have been half the time we are to stay 
abroad! hip! hurrah! I and Ellie went in to 
the same russian bath. . . . I bought a bottle 
of glue and a gentleman abused my stamp book. 


1869 Dec. 7th Niece 

We saw a brutal conveyance of lambs. They 
were tied by their legs and swung across a 
donkeys back. We saw also a young vilain who 
swung a poor animal round. 

Nov. 22d 

In the evening mama showed me the portrait 
of Eidieth Carow and her face stired up in me 
homesickness and longings for the past which 
will come again never, alack, never. 

[Edith Carow, who was to become Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, lived next door to her future husband’s 
family in Fourteenth Street, New York. During 
this trip abroad, we learn from Theodore’s diary, 
he wrote to her several times.] 


Nov. 26th 
I stayed in the house all day varying the day 
with brushing my hair, washing my hands and 
thinking, in fact having a verry dull time. 


Jan 4th 1870 Naples 
I went out and was given by Papa what in > 
my wildest dreams I had never thought to have 
a Roman vase and coin! Just think of it! ! ! 


1870 Jan 5th Naples 1870 
I was sick in the night. I had a croupey 
cough and Papa gave me some ipicack which 
had dreadful effects. 


Jan. 31st Rome 1870 
We saw the Pope and he extended his hand 
to me and I kissed it! ! hem! ! hem! ! 


Chauncey M. Depew 


HEN Chauncey M. Depew died at his 

home in New York City on the morning 

of April 5, of bronchial pneumonia contracted 

while returning from Florida, there appeared a 

flood of obituary material. It revealed an un- 

usual career stretching far back in American 
industrial history. 

Mr. Depew was eighteen days short of ninety- 

four years old when he died. He had known 
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intimately thirteen Presidents. He had cam- 
paigned for Lincoln. His life-span corresponded 
with the development of railroads in the United 
States, and for sixty-two years he had played 
an important part in that development. At the 
time of his death and for thirty years previously 
he had been Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the New York Central Railroad. 

Mr. Depew had been for many years some- 
thing of a public institution, best known, per- 
haps, as an after-dinner speaker and orator. 
He himself estimated that 
he had attended 8,000 public 
dinners, at most of which he 
spoke, and he was official 
orator on such occasions as 
the unveiling of the Statue of 
Liberty, the opening of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, and 
the George Washington centennial. 

As a lawyer, statesman, and finan- 
cier he was also well known. He served in 
various State offices, and, as United States 
Senator, he was behind many reform pro- 
grams. In 1866 he became counsel for the 
New York Central Railroad at Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s urging, when the company did 
not own more than 300 miles of tracks. He 
served as President from 1885 to 1898, during 
a period of tremendous expansion, and since 
then—thirty years—as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. He was director in numerous 
other railway, banking, and other corporations. 

Mr. Depew was born on April 23, 1834, at 
Peekskill, New York. His father’s people were 
French Huguenots; his mother’s Puritans. He 
was one of Yale University’s oldest living grad- 
uates, and one of its most famous ones. 


Through Pan America 
by Automobile 


—. | starting on the plains of 
Ontario, running down the eastern sea- 
board of the United States, southwest to Texas, 
on down through the green uplands of Mexico 
and Central America, across the Panama Canal, 
and along the western slopes of the Andes, to 
end finally at the southernmost tip of the 
South American continent—and all on excellent 
roads—is promised before many years have 
passed. 

It is to be made possible by a Pan-American 










Highway linking the Americas with a single 
road, for which American codperation was 
recently voted in the House of Representa- 
tives. In July of this year actual plans for the 
highway will be discussed by the Pan-American 
Confederation of Highway Education in Rio de 
Janeiro. A description of the probable course 
of the road appears in the American Mutual 
Magazine. 

“As at present outlined, the northern ter- 
minus of the route would be Ottawa, capital of 
the Dominion of Canada,” writes 
Everett Spring, author of the 
article. ‘“‘Thence the road would 
lead through Montreal, down the 
beautiful Hudson River Valley to 
New York, and on to Washington. 
From Washington there are several 
e, routes that might be followed to 
the Mexican border.” 

At Laredo, in Texas, 
the highway will connect 
with a road already being 
built from the United 
) States border, through 
Monterey and Pachuca 
to Mexico City. Thence 
it would proceed south- 
ward through Central 
America, skirting _ the 

Pacific, and would keep to the 
Pacific coastline of South America, 
traversing finally. the. length of 
Chili and ending at Punta Arenas 
on the Straits of Magellan. 

In the opinion of Mr. Spring all 
those who desire the: closer eco- 
nomic integration of American counitries, the 
expansion of the automobile industry, and the 
international good-will that comes with easier 
transportation are working for the highway. 
The plan is to connect as many of the Ameri- 
can capital cities as possible by the one road. 
Since some are off the main line, feeder roads 
will be run to them. 

Rio de Janiero, Buenos Aires, and Sucre in 
Bolivia are three such capitals. Accordingly 
there are plans to reach these cities by roads 
which may become the main highway, but 
which will probably be auxiliaries to the first, 
mentioned route down the Pacific coast of 
South America. One proposed highway leaves 
the main line at Lima in Peru, and runs up 
over the heights of Bolivia and down again to 
Asuncion in Paraguay and then to Buenos Aires. 
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The other, which would have to be cut through 
an almost unsettled hinterland, would run from 
Bogota in Colombia along the eastern side of the 
Andes, and across the uplands of Brazil, emerg- 
ing finally at Pernambuco on the Atlantic 
coast before running south to Rio de Janeiro. 

“There can be no doubt that soon the Pan- 
American Highway will be a reality,” declares 
Mr. Spring. ‘The economic progress made by 
the interested countries force them to achieve 
the early construction of the Pan-American 
Motor Highway, and American capitalists and 
manufacturers recognizing the immense benefit 
of quick motor transportation, will render 
financial aid to the end that the project may be 
successfully accomplished.” 


Confusion Among 
the Politicians 


HILE the American Government was - 


being shaped, there were two clear-cut 
and widely different conceptions of what it 
ought to be. They centered about thé political 
philosophies of two men, Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton. Said Jefferson: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 




















ALEXANDER HAMILTON 














THOMAS JEFFERSON 


their creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. 


Said Hamilton: 
The People, your People, Sir, is a great Beast. 


During our subsequent history these diver- 
gent ideas became the dividing line between 
the two great political parties. But there is 
now a confused mingling of the two doctrines 
which are apparently so irreconcilable. Poli- 
ticians of both parties preach Jefferson and 
practice Hamilton. Such is the argument of 
James Truslow Adams, writer and historian, 
in the April Atlantic Monthly. 

“‘Jefierson’s fundamental idea, his major 
premise, was an utter trust in the morality, the 
integrity, the ability, and the political honesty 
of the common man of America, at least as 
America was then, and as Jefferson hoped it 
would remain for centuries,” Mr. Adams 
declares. Of Hamilton he says that his remark, 
quoted above, ‘‘although made in a moment of 
vexation, expresses his attitude toward the 
common people, whom he never trusted.” 

Now, however, “ There is scarcely a politician 
of any party who would dare not to preach 
Hamilton’s main deductions, while not a single 
one could be elected to any office if he did not 
preach Jefferson’s premise. The Republicans 
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claim to be followers of Hamilton, yet they 
would not dare to preach Hamilton’s most 
fundamental assumption, that on which his 
whole structure was based. The Democrats 
claim to be followers of Jefferson, yet they have 
departed far from some of his most important 
deductions. ”’ 

The Republican party may well look back 
to Hamilton as its High Priest, continues Mr. 
Adams, but Hamilton created all its heritage of 
strength and power and banks and tariffs 
because of his distrust of the common people. 
He deliberately set about to create special 
privileges for certain classes so that those 
classes would in turn support the Government 
and control the people. 

“What does the Republican party do? It 
hangs on for dear life to all those special 
privileges, it preaches Hamilton’s corollaries 
as the one pure political gospel, and then it 
steals Jefferson’s major premise, and preaches 
the wisdom and the nobility and the political 
acumen of the common people!” 

Mr. Adams, who says he has always voted 
Republican, does not think much more of the 
Democrats: ‘‘ They, too, preach Jefferson’s major 
premise—the wisdom, the ability, and the 
political acumen of the common people. But 
what have they done with most of Jefferson’s 
deductions? They certainly do not evince any 
strong desire to reduce the functions of govern- 
ment, and bring it down to that ‘wise and 
frugal’ affair their leader visioned. They are 
more inclined to increase Government bureaus 
and supervision and interference with the 
affairs of the citizen. 

“They preach their founder’s major premise 
and hurrah for the common people, but beyond 
that, I cannot penetrate at all through the 
murky fog which hides all political issues in the 
United States to-day.” 

Suppose that Jefferson and Hamilton were 
alive to-day, continues Mr. Adams. “How 
amazed they would be to find us preaching the 
one, practicing the other, and mixing their 
clear-cut positions together! Hamilton might 
be pleased to see the stupendous growth of all 
he had dreamed, but would ask why, when all 
had gone so perfectly according to his plans, 
had political power been transferred to the 
people at large? Jefferson would say, why 
preach his fundamental assumption and then 
do all and more than his bitterest foe could do 
to nullify it practically? Both might say, 
hypocrites, or addle-pates.”’ 


A Cure for 
the Sick Donkey 


N ANONYMOUS contributor to the May 
Century offers a cure for the ills of the 
Democratic party. For this party, he says, is 
generally conceded to be in trouble, although 
no one agrees as to the cure: 

“Walter Lippmann thinks it is an issue of 
country versus city. George Fort Milton 
thinks it is a union of Southern agricultural 
interests with the Western agricultural inter- 
ests. Senator Heflin thinks it is a sheet and 
pillow-case. Franklin Roosevelt thinks it is 
Governor Al Smith. Senator Bruce prescribes 
a wet compress, Congressman Upshaw a dry 
rub, and Senator Glass a tepid temperature. 
So it goes. 

““. , . But no one, so far as I have discovered, 
has undertaken to learn whether the party 
ought to have a future, whether there is a need 
it can satisfy, and if so, how it can be made to 
do it.” 

This writer, who signs himself ‘‘ A Democrat,” 
believes the party has a future. He points out 
that, so far as winning the Presidential election 
every four years is concerned, the Democratic 
party is at a disadvantage. It is normally 
a minority: ‘Fifteen national elections have 
been held since the Civil War and in only four 
of them has the Donkey won. And, with one 
exception, every time the Donkey did win, the 
Elephant was sick.” 

However, of thirty-one Congresses since the 
Civil War, the Democrats have controlled 
eleven. In fourteen others they were strong 
enough, joined with recalcitrant Republicans, 
to debate the issue. And of the present forty- 
eight State governors, twenty-two are Demo- 
crats. Here the party is not outclassed, and 
here the Century writer sees its future. It 
should concentrate on local elections of Con- 
gressmen, where it has a good chance of win- 
ning. Once a Congress with a Democratic 
majority is achieved, it could formulate a co- 
herent program, and, whether the President 
were a Republican or a Democrat, do much to 
carry it out. 

A Democratic Congress could do this because 
“the Constitution provides for three branches 
of government: the executive, in which the 
President functions; the legislative, in which the 
Congress functions; and the judicial, in which 
the Supreme Court functions. Each one is 
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supposed to be coequal with the others; each 
one is designed to be a check on the others.” 

Suppose there were a Republican President, 
but a Democratic Congress, continues this 
writer. Instead of waiting for the President’s 
program, why should the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic House not say, ‘We are the local rep- 
resentatives of the people of this country. 
They sent us here to do their will. This Con- 
gress is coequal with the Executive. Ours not 
to carry out the President’s wishes, but to 
carry out their wishes. Here is our program. 
Let us see what the President will do with it.” 
The author continues: 

“Do I forget all the academic objections to 
the deadlocks arising from Congresses in oppo- 
sition to the President, which make it impossible 
to accomplish anything and to fix responsibil- 


ity? By no means. But since we have seen, 


Congresses of the same party as the President 
block his will, what argument is that? ... 
Why, indeed, a legislative branch at all if it 
is not to differ from the executive? 

“In a government like Great Britain’s, 
where the executive is responsive to the legisla- 
tive branch and both directly to the people, 
such a policy would be impossible; but where 
the two are elected by different processes, one 
of which it seems well-nigh impossible for one 
party to negotiate, surely good sense dictates 
that this party should seek control of that 
branch which is elected by a process it can 
negotiate. Good sense and good patriotism, too. 
For after all, discounting all the merely com- 
mercial politicians among them, the reason 
that Democrats desire their party to have a 
future must be because they believe it is the 
party that can best serve the interests of their 
country.” 


Demon Rum 
in Canada 


“PROHIBITION’S Decline and Fall in 
Canada” was the subject of an article 
in the February Review or Reviews. It was 
written by a Canadian, C. W. Stokes, and 
made the point that whereas ten years ago all 
the populated provinces of the Dominion except 
Quebec had passed “dry,” laws, only Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island now main- 
tained the full restrictions. The others, Mr. 
Stokes showed, now permit some drinking. 

















By Morris, in the Citizen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE DEMOCRATIC HOPE 


A chance for the party, which does not win Presidential 
elections so often as the Republican party, is seen in 
the oil scandals. 


Mr. Stokes’ article has been challenged. In 
the Clipsheet of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, there appears a reply by 
another Canadian, W. W. Peck of Toronto. 

“Tt is to be hoped that voters in the United 
States may know the real facts about Canada,” 
says Mr. Peck. “If they do they will see that 
Prohibition ‘declined’ in Canada because it 
was at best but partial Prohibition.” 

Mr. Peck does not deny Mr. Stokes’ main 
argument, that the wave of Provincial “dry” 
legislation has receded drastically. But he 
implies that there never has been full Prohibi- 
tion in Canada, because “legislation dealing 
with manufacture, importation, exportation, 
and transportation of alcohol in Canada rests 
with the Dominion Government. The Domin- 
ion Government has never passed Dominion- 
wide Prohibition legislation.”” The Provinces 
have power to prohibit only the retail sale of 
alcohol for beverage purposes. 

Several of Mr. Stokes’ assertions and con- 
clusions are questioned by Mr. Peck. The 
statement that fourteen years ago only 1 per 
cent. of Canada’s population was “dry,” that 
Canadian Prohibition was a war-time measure, 
that some Provinces made liquor manufacture 
illegal, that government sale in Quebec and 
government control in Ontario eliminated 
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bootlegging, and others in kind, are refuted by 
quoting government records, newspaper edi- 
torials, or expressions of opinion by officials. 

“Tn Canada, Prohibition is not dead,” Mr. 
Peck assures us. “On the contrary, Canadian 
Prohibitionists are more than ever convinced 
that government sale is in no sense a final 
solution of the liquor question. We bide our 
time and we realize it is ripening fast. We will 
be greatly helped if the United States will hold 
fast to its prohibitory legislation.” 


Women of Leisure 


ARGARET, Viscountess Rhondda, Bar- 

oness of Llanwern, is one of the few 
women in big business anywhere in the world. 
She is a great English coal owner, director in 
some forty corporations, and publisher and 
editor of Time and Tide, an English review. 
Not only that, but she is a feminist, leader of 
the most militant faction. 

As a feminist, and as a living demonstration 
of what women can do, Lady Rhondda might 
be expected to preach the further emancipation 
of women. In the May Century, however, she 

















LADY RHONDDA 


questions “whether women do not constitute 
a far greater danger to the community in these 
days of a pseudo-equality of the sexes” than 
sixty years ago. 

In those sixty years the education and social 
position of women has changed radically. The 
wealthy woman of 1870 was trained “to find 
contentment in a life of perfectly useless leisure,” 
and those not so well off were trained to think 
only of their homes, their husbands, and chil- 
dren. Wherefore, says Lady Rhondda, “In 
1870 the women’s direct effect on national 
policy, on public opinion, on the public life 
of the nation, was about as much as that of the 
dogs or horses of the country.” 

Since that time the size of families in the 
professional and well-to-do classes has dwindled 
from six or seven children to two or three. At 
the same time women in these classes “de- 
manded more and more education, more and 
more opportunities for professional and com- 
mercial work, and more and more say in the 
social and political life of the country.” 

The result is an old story. Nowadays no 
one is surprised to find women prominent in 
the professions and public life. In affairs of 
the home it is accepted that the mother’s opin- 
ion is as sound as the father’s, if not sounder. 

But Lady Rhondda is dissatisfied. The 
better class woman, she thinks, has not altered 
greatly. She is better educated, to be sure, but 
she is not taught to regard herself as an embryo 
citizen whose aim is to become an entirely 
responsible, self-governing and independent 
human being. When she leaves school no social 
stigma attaches to her if she simply waits for 
a husband, resigning herself dutifully to the 
home, a method of living that would be re- 
garded as the last disgrace if attempted by her 
brother. 

These fashionable young women, found in 
every town and suburb, Lady Rhondda calls 
“kept” human beings. They play bridge, 
motor to see their friends, play tennis, dance, 
and spend what they can on clothes and jewelry. 
They know little of home politics, and nothing 
of foreign. If they talk a lot about sex, with 
far more frankness than formerly, it is because 
they owe their present status to it. ‘When 
they discuss sex questions they are discussing 
professional questions.” 

When these girls become wives and mothers, 
those who do not consider bridge as the ultimate 
delight look on their children as their only 
duty. Along with the deepest sense of responsi- 
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AN INDOOR BEACH—THE ULTRA-VIOLET RAY IN USE IN BERLIN 
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bility toward them, the modern mother “car- 
ries a sense of comparative irresponsibility 
toward anything beyond her children, and to- 
day she is beginning to imbue the entire family 
with her own attitude toward life.” Lady 
Rhondda finds the effect on children obvious: 
“Because their mothers have not yet developed 
a social conscience . . . they are growing up 
soft, expecting the best as their right, imagining 
that they are ends in themselves.” 

Together with her criticism, Lady Rhondda 
offers a cure. “We have got to recognize that 
idleness is the unforgivable sin which, wherever 
it is found, breeds rot and decay,” she says. 
“Tf the small family has come to stay, then 
with it must come the realization that mother- 
hood is no longer a full-time job—is not in 
itself sufficient to justify existence.” Women 
must be forced by public opinion to a change of 
heart, believes Lady Rhondda. 


Facts About 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


ITH the greatest enthusiasm America 

has taken to the ultra-violet ray. Al- 
most overnight this latest child of medical 
science has achieved an astonishing popularity. 
As the source of the ultra-violet ray, sunlight— 
real or artificial—is looked upon with a new 
reverence. Armchair philosophers are already 


predicting a time when, through the offices of 
these health-giving rays, Americans will be 
a tall brown-skinned people, with stable ner- 
vous systems, strong lungs, firm teeth, and 
luxuriant hair. 

An effort to explain just what this much- 
vaunted ultra-violet ray can and cannot do, 
and to appraise the advantages and dangers 
of using it, is made by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in the Outlook. 

Sunlight has always been noted for its heal- 
ing properties, begins Dr. Fishbein. Greek and 
Roman homes had their solariums, and rickets, 
a common bone disease of children, was treated 
by Roman doctors with sunlight. Modern 
research has discovered that the effects of light 
on living tissue is due to the presence in it of 
ultra-violet rays, invisible light irradiation of 
short wave-length. 

In the tropics sun-rays are sufficient to pro- 
vide plenty of ultra-violet rays during most of 
the day. In our Northern cities, they reach 
us in sufficient quantity to be beneficial only 
between the hours of twelve and two, and then 
they cannot penetrate through ordinary window 
glass into our homes. 

So science has devised the sun-lamp, or ar- 
tificial light strong in ultra-violet rays, and 
glass which allows the ultra-violet rays to pass 
through it. The public has seized upon these 
in the hope of finding a long-sought fountain of 
health and youth. 
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It is known that proper treatment by ultra- 
violet rays prevents rickets in children, pro- 
viding the vitamin D that is present in cod- 
liver oil. Hens exposed to ultra-violet rays for 
ten minutes have been known to lay four times 
as many eggs, and the yolks of these eggs prove 
to be strong in this same vitamin D. The 
nervous system is apparently greatly benefited 
by exposure to the rays, and many observers 
report that people feel invigorated after gen- 
eral irradiation. On the other hand, over-ex- 
posure produces exhaustion, chills, and low 
blood-pressure, perhaps even a tumor or 
cancer. 

These rays are known, moreover, to be fata! 
to tuberculosis germs, and to have wide 
germicidal properties. 

Experiments tend to prove also that the ultra- 
violet ray may be of service in building up 
resistance against infections of the breathing 
apparatus, including the lungs, sinus, nose, and 
throat. It is used for certain skin diseases, and 
there is evidence that it will grow hair, not 
where the head is already as bare and shining 
as a billiard ball, but when growth is sluggish. 

“Of course, the few points that have been 
elaborated here relative to light effects on the 
human body seem confused,” says Dr. Fish- 
bein. “They represent accurately, however, 


‘the position of medical science on the subject 


to-day. Enough is known to indicate the need 
of great caution. For the ignorant, toying with 
ultra-violet is like giving the baby a safety- 
razor to play with. For the well-informed the 
use of ultra-violet rays in the treatment of 
disease, and perhaps for disease prevention as 
well, is a constant revelation.” 


The Super Model 
of Homo Sapiens 


“ & SSUMING that we know how to achieve 

fundamental race improvement, is there 
any agreement as to the goal? Is the super 
model of homo sapiens to be constructed on the 
lines of a Mussolini, a Gandhi, an Einstein, a 
Dempsey, a Darwin, or a Henry Ford? Is he 
to be Wet or Dry? Should he be white, black, 
yellow, brown, pink, or gray? Should he be 
six or sixty feet tall?” 

Thus Professor Anton Julius Carlson of the 
University of Chicago began an address at the 
Race Betterment Conference in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The present development of man came about 
with practically no conscious direction, con- 
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IS THIS A PLACE TO BREED SUPERMEN? 


A STREET IN NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE 
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tinued Professor Carlson. But we are be- 
ginning to want a hand in our own develop- 
ment. If we knew what our forebears ate and 
drank, if we knew how they worked, rested, 
loved, we could with greater certainty say 
whether our manner of life today was heading 
us toward a race of supermen or toward ex- 
tinction. 

Some comparisons between primitive men 
and ourselves, Professor Carlson pointed out, 
can be made: 

Food: Probably primitive man overate just 
as we do today, and probably he was also sub- 
jected to periods of starvation. Certainly he 
suffered less from diseases that result from 
deficiencies in essential salts, vitamins, proteins 
and roughage due to the cooking, preserving 
and refining of foods today. Certainly, also, 
primitive man was omniverous—eating both 
flesh and vegetables, and all kinds of each. 
In this, modern man would do well to follow 
him. As for drugs and stimulants, Professor 
Carlson says some may do no harm, but cer- 
tainly none do good. 

Housing: The caves of our forebears were 
probably no healthier than modern apartments, 
said Professor Carlson, but they did not play 
so important a part in life. “The influence of 
city life on the race is a large problem, without 
an answer as yet. It is a question not only of 
sunlight and pure air, but of crowding, of infec- 
tions, of immunity, noise, glare, mimicry and 
exhaustion.” Yet “a place under the ultra- 
violet lamp may be a safe substitute for a place 
in the sun... .” 

Love: Modern man’s sex life differs widely 
from that of the animals, and it seems to some 
extent out of adjustment. ‘The greater con- 
tinuity and persistence of the sex urge in man 
may be related to the greater brain develop- 
ment. If this is correct, we have here an in- 
stance of uncorrelated development, that is, 
development of one organ or process leading to 
injury of another,” that may be of dangerous 
significance for the race. 

Climate: We do not know to what climates 
early man was originally adapted, but “‘ today 
man—as well as the rat, the body louse and the 
English sparrow—covers practically all the 
land, so that we have all the possibilities for 
favorable and unfavorable evolution so far as 
evolution is conditioned by climatic factors.” 

“Man today is like a curious and clumsy 
and very ignorant child tinkering with the 
watch,” concludes Professor Carlson. 

















PROSPERITY? 


A bread line in New York City. The number of men out 
of work in spite of good business conditions caused con- 
siderable concern in the first months of this year. 


Unemployment— 
Prosperity’s Problem 


EVER in the history of the world has a 

country been so prosperous as the United 
States to-day. Yet it is said that there are 
anywhere from 1,874,000 to 8,000,000 men who, 
for all this richness, can find no work. The 
breadline, the restless hunt for a place to sleep 
by those who cannot pay for the meanest bed, 
the overwhelming demands upon charity 
organizations for the relief of starving families— 
these signs of hard times have appeared on the 
fringes of our prosperity. 

“There is to my mind no economic failure so 
terrible in its import as that of a country 
possessing a surplus of every necessity of life, 
with numbers willing and anxious to work 
deprived of those necessities, ”’ Secretary Hoover 
has said. 

Yet numerous investigations tend to show 
that such a condition exists, at least in part. 
Secretary of Labor Davis reports that, although 
in nearly all industries production has increased 
—sometimes as much as 4o per cent. in the last 
three years—the total of men employed has 
fallen off by 1,874,000. This does not take into 
account, others point out, the 1,000,000 usually 
unemployed, nor the 6,000,000 boys and girls 
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130 strongly advocate an extensive pro- 
PRIODUICT ION 9 A My gram of public works, federal, State, 
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in “prosperity reserve” legislation 
which will provide funds for inaugurat- 
ing intensive public building and 
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other enterprise to ward off threat- 
ened unemployment crises and trade 
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From the American Labor Legislation Review 


THE WIDENING GAP BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND 


EMPLOYMENT 


who have come of working age in the past three 
years, and are either out of work or have dis- 
placed other workers. 

Dr. David Friday, writing in the April 
REVIEW OF REviIeEws, declared that the present 
crisis was a passing one, a growing pain of in- 
dustry, already on the mend as the threatened 
trade depression of the last months disappears. 
That unemployment is closely allied to the 
rapid expanse of industry is, indeed, the univer- 
sal explanation. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, writing in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, declares that mass 
production, the very keystone of our prosperity, 
is the primary cause of the present crisis. 
Labor-saving machinery and scientific manage- 
ment have displaced hundreds of thousands of 
men in industry and on the farm. Mass pro- 
duction brings low prices, another reason for 
prosperity, but also for unemployment. For 
low prices do not really benefit the worker. 
They are achieved as the result of labor-saving 
methods and standardization; they force less 
well-managed and weaker concerns to cut 
profits to the limit in order to compete, and 
frequently to close down. 

“Our manufacturing industries, while pro- 
ducing more and more, now use hundreds of 
thousands fewer workmen than they used five 
years ago,” writes John B. Andrews in the 
American Labor Legislation Revizw. He too 
finds low prices, engendered by mass production, 
another cause of unemployment. 

Both Professor Fisher and Mr. Andrews 


stroyed by making only nine sales 
where ten were made before, may be 
assured when eleven sales are made 
where ten were made before. ... A 
flexible program of public works may be 
expanded to produce just the fillip needed to 
restore health to the business organism.” 

Professor Fisher concludes his summary of 
““prosperity’s problem”: 

“Tt is a task primarily of management en- 
gineering. The steady displacement of workers 
by improved methods and machinery will in- 
evitably force consideration of this problem and 
the application of vigorous measures. But the 
situation can always be dealt with most effec- 
tively by measures to prevent unemployment 
through regularization of seasonal employment, 
the development of new industries, and the 
stabilizing of the general price level by credit 
issues strategically placed, if possible, to secure 
the maximum of employment and business ac- 
tivity. Intelligent credit control of the un- 
derlying trends that favor steady production 
and increased ‘real’ wages would pave the 
way to the best possible solution of the prob- 
lem. It would be the way of prevention.” 


Freeing the 
Rubber Trade 


ARLY in April Premier Baldwin an- 

nounced in the House of Commons that 

the Stevenson Act would be scrapped next 
November. And thereby hangs a tale. 

For six years this Act has been a bone of 

contention between Great Britain and the 
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United States. It attempted to control the 
price of rubber by restricting the output of 
British growers in Malaya. Since three- 
quarters of the world’s crude rubber is con- 
sumed by the United States, and 
since six years ago most of this crude 
rubber was supplied by British 
growers, the Stevenson Act caused 
great dismay to Americans. In spite 
of British assurances it was 
feared that its restrictions 
would cause a rubber short- 
age, and soaring prices. At 
one time, because of rumors 
of shortage, prices did jump 
from their customary 30 or 
4o cents a pound to $1 and 
$1.20 a pound. 

Nevertheless the thing did 
not work. The Stevenson 
Act, characterized in 1922 
by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover as economically un- 
sound, has had results dis- 
astrous to those it was de- 
signed to benefit. Successful 
in safeguarding smaller Brit- 
ish rubber estates which six 
years ago faced bankruptcy 
in an oversupplied rubber 
market, it so stimulated 
Dutch rubber production, 
that the proportion of the 
world’s rubber contributed 
by Dutch plantations has 
doubled in the last six years. 

“Tt is recognized that the 
chief fruit of the Stevenson 
Act was Britain’s sacrifice of 
her position of world leader- 
ship in the rubber realm,”’ 
comments the India Rubber 
and Tire Review. 

Frank R. Henderson, 
President of the New York 
Rubber Exchange; believes 
that Premier Baldwin’s 
action is “one of the greatest pieces of bold 
statesmanship that I have ever seen in con- 
nection with business.” On the other hand 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Hutchinson, British 
Liberal leader, declares that removal of the 
Testrictions means disaster to the industry 
and ruination to the thousands of persons that 
are connected with it. 






JAMES D. TEW 


Recently elected president of the B. F. 

Goodrich Rubber Company, Mr. Tew 

is a leader in the American rubber 
and tire industry. 


Abandonment of the Stevenson Act has been 
expected since February, when a Civil Re- 
search Commission was appointed by Premier 
Baldwin to investigate the workings of the 
Act. Rubber prices broke sharply 
at that news and have since hovered 
uncertainly, to fall decisively upon 
the final announcement that all 
restrictions were to be abandoned. 

This might lead American 
motorists to suppose that tire: 
prices might come tumbling 
down. The India Rubber and 
Tire Review disagrees: “‘The 
present market weakness is 
only temporary,” it says, 
“and can not logically affect 
tire prices immediately, nor 
in the near future.” 


New Styles 
in Paper Money 


LREADY the presses of 
the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing in Wash- 
ington are clanking indus- 
triously as they turn out 
Uncle Sam’s new currency. 
Paper money in new designs, 
and in a new smaller size, 
is soon to replace the familiar 
bills with which we have done 
our buying for generations. 
The new bills are to be 
29/16 inches wide, and 614 
inches long—two-thirds the 
size of the present money. 
There are to be eleven new 
designs, replacing about three 
times that number, for there 
will be only one design for 
each denomination. They 
are to be black on the 
face, and green on the re- 
verse. Yellow-backs will disappear. 

The story of these new bills is told in the May 
World’s Work by Alvin W. Hall, director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The bu- 
reau, he writes, “began this manufacture of 
money sixty-six years ago. It developed one 
sort of note after another as the demand in- 
creased. There came to be too many kinds of 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
A FEW MILLION DOLLARS 


Checking currency in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where the new money is already being printed. 


currency. Many of them were antiquated 
models. There was no proper relation between 
them. They were a hodge-podge.” 

In the interests of efficiency, therefore, the 
new notes have been developed. Mr. Hall 
estimates that when the scheme is in full opera- 
tion there will be a saving of $2,000,000 a year 
in the cost of making money. The change in 
size will save 445 tons of paper for every billion 
notes. Even this paper is to be new, with the 
colored silk threads chopped up into fine par- 
ticles and spread through the sheet. 

The designs, as described by Mr. Hall, are 
as follows: 

The $1 note will have the portrait of Wash- 
ington, as at present. The design will be little 
changed. On the back will appear “ONE” in 
large letters. The purpose of this is to make 
it hard for the note raiser. 

The $2 note will have the portrait of Jefferson 
on its face and an engraving of Monticello on 
its back. , 

The $5 note will have the portrait of Lincoln 
on the face and an engraving of Lincoln Memo- 
rial on the back. 

The $10 note will have a picture of Hamilton 
on the face and the Treasury on the back. 


The $20 note will have Andrew Jackson on 
the face and the White House on the back. ; 

The $50 note will have Grant on the face 
and the Capitol on the back. 

The $100 note will have Franklin on the face 
and, probably, Independence Hall on the back. 

The $500 note carries the portrait of McKin- 
ley, the $1,000 note that of Cleveland, the 
$5,000, Madison, and the $10,000, Chase. 


The Grand National 


ORTY-TWO horses lined up in the brilliant 

sunshine at the start of the Grand National, 
England’s steeplechase classic. Two finished— 
Tipperary Tim, the winner, an Irish jumper; 
and Billy Barton, ‘‘that stout-hearted horse 
from home—American-bred and American- 
owned,” as the New York 7imes had it. 

A crowd of 250,000, many of them Americans, 
had gathered at Aintree, near Liverpool, for the 
race. They saw the horses start off down the 
four-and-a-quarter mile track with its thirty- 
one appalling jumps. They watched one horse 
go down at the first fence. It had been raining 
in the morning, and now the mist, redescending, 
hid the horses from view. Everyone was silent, 
listening to the sound of clopping hoofs. 

At the fourth fence, last year’s winner, Sprig, 
turned a somersault and brought down two 
other horses with him. At Beecher’s Brook— 
with its hidden take-off, its thorn fence five feet 
high and three feet wide, its natural brook six 
feet wide on the far side, then a six-foot drop— 
Coyote went down. So did Koko, owned by 
Freddy Guest, well-known polo player, and 
Amberwave, one of the favorites. A riderless 
horse knocked down still others. 

Then the fatal Canal Turn—a thorn fence 
five feet nine inches high with a ditch on the 
take-off side six feet wide, and a guard rail 
eighteen inches high in front of it all. Eighteen 
horses fell, as though mowed down by a ma- 
chine-gun. And the race was not yet half 
over. Allen Raymond writes in the New York 
Times: 

“When the horses came into view the first 
time down the stretch toward the stands, there 
were only six in the running, Billy Barton 
leading Maguclonne [a French mare}, and Tip- 
perary Tim. These three swept all around the 
course a second time together... .” 

Neck to neck, the three horses reached the 
last jump, although Maguclonne was now rider- 
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OVER ONE OF THE JUMPS IN THE GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE AT AINTREE, ENGLAND 


less. On the jump, Maguelonne interfered 
with Billy Barton. The American horse went 
down. Tipperary Tim alone cleared the bar- 
rier and, covered with mud and sweat, stag- 
gered under the wire a winner—a 100 to 1 shot. 
In the meantime, Billy Barton’s jockey, Tom 
Cullinan, picked himself up from where Billy 
Barton’s stumble had tossed him, remounted, 
and rode his horse in second—a winner for its 
owner, Howard Bruce of Maryland, and others 
who had placed faith in him, at 33 to tr. 
There was no third. 

“The Grand National is a lottery,” says Mr. 
Raymond. ‘The favorite is just as likely to be 
knocked down by some rank outsider at the 
first fence as to stay the course.” 

In the House of Commons the next week, it 
was moved that a way be found to make the 
course less cruelly dangerous for man and horse. 
And yet, the Grand National has been run 
annually on this dangerous course since 1839. 


Birds That Follow 
The Sunlight 


| ees who has watched birds starting 
South in the heat of summer, or returning, 
while the country is still in the icy clutch of 
winter, naturally wonders what it is that takes 
them away and brings them back apparently 
so much ahead of time. 

“They come and go with all the regularity 
with which man dons and doffs his straw hat, 
utterly regardless of ice or weat,” writes 
William J. Maddox in the Tycos Rochester 


quarterly. He asks “‘ Why such blind punctu- 
ality?” and states a recent scientific theory in 
answer: 

Birds migrate because of a love of daylight. 
Take, for example, the arctic tern which nests 
in the summer as far north as land has been 
discovered, and traverses 11,000 miles of inter- 
vening space to winter on the edge of the ant- 
arctic continent. It arrives in the far North 
about June 25 and leaves about August 
25; it spends only a few weeks longer in its 
winter home. Thus the arctic tern enjoys more 
hours of daylight than any other animal on the 
globe. The sun never sets during the bird’s 
stay in the North, nor during its sojourn in the 
far South. And while the terns are traveling 
22,000 miles back and forth, they remain in the 
season of our longest days, with the sun dipping 
only a little way below the horizon. Nor is the 
tern the only bird to put up with scanty feeding 
grounds and snow-clad nests for the sake of 
sunlight; in fact the migration of nearly all 
birds follow the movements of the sun with 
amazing closeness. 

In the course of this search for daylight the 
humming-bird, smallest of all, crosses the Gulf 
of Mexico, flying 500 miles in a single night; the 
golden plover flies 2,400 miles across the open 
sea from Nova Scotia to South America, making 
the trip in 48 hours. 

The weather has never provided a satis- 
factory explanation for migration. In the 
North, birds begin to leave about July 1, when 
there is no possible sign of approaching winter. 
Nor is there any way for them to tell that spring 
has come in the North—and frequently it has 
net—when they leave the South. 
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“Tn support of the daylight theory is the pre- 
cision with which the movements of the birds 
follow that of the sun—the great timekeeper,” 
writes Mr. Maddox. ‘On June 21, the sun has 
reached the Tropic of Cancer, its northernmost 
limit. For a week or so it seems to poise there. 
The northern hemisphere enjoys its maximum 
of daylight, ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
four hours a day as you approach the North 
Pole. Then the sun starts its trip back toward 
the Equator. The days begin to shorten. Then 
it is that the birds suddenly become restless. 
In a few days the flight is in full swing. 

“‘ Again, on December 21, the sun checks its 
cescent at the Tropic of Capricorn, its southern- 
most point. And shortly after it turns, the 
birds are racing it northward. 

“Birds are very sensitive to light changes. 
They begin to display a restlessness in the 
morning much before we are able to detect any 
signs of the approach of dawn. In the evening 
they nest while it is still broad day. It is not 
that they know they have been up just so long 
and want to go to rest. For they are easily 
fooled by an eclipse, as anyone 


All-American Opera 


CATTERED here and there through the 
country are centers of opera. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, cnd 
Los Angeles support companies for the de- 


_lectation of the musically inclined, and other 


cities from time to time entertain roving 
troupes of singers. But often these companies 
are managed by foreigners, and a large number 
of the singers have been imported. 

Now there is announced in the Musical 
Courier the All-American Opera Company of 
New York, organized “by a group of business 
men and women who, for the time being at 
least, prefer to remain anonymous.” The 
plan is, after two productions in New York, to 
carry the good work through the land: 

“This new organization is not planned as a 
temporary unit. From its ranks will go artists 
and directors who will carry on similar ideals 
throughout the country, providing local organi- 
zations with leading American artists and aiding 
in the development of competent local pro- 
fessionals to the highest de- 





knows who has watched one.” 

Poultrymen are well aware 
of the effect ‘of daylight upon 
ezg production. In the winter 
hens all but refuse to lay. 
Almost every conceivable ex- 
pedient was tried to induce 
laying, but without success, 
until—noting that in India 
where the days are fairly 
equable in length, hens laid 
indifferently the year round— 
artificial lighting of hen houses 
was introduced. Somehow 
the shorter hours of daylight 
interfere with the egg-making 
process. By turning on the 
electric lights winter is con- 
verted into summer—in an 
egg-producing way. 

There are many theories 
about bird migration. Some 
say that all birds came origi- 
nally from the South and were 
driven North in quest of food; 
others that birds came from 
the North and were driven 
South in the glacial age. Mr. 
Maddox shows that these theo- 














gree of artistic perfection.” 

It is not the purpose of the 
new company to conflict with 
those already established. Its 
aim, as announced, is to give 
opportunities “thus far de- 
nied” to American singers. 
Foreign artists to whom a 
certain number of perform- 
ances are guaranteed when 
they are are engaged have a 
way of getting all the leading 
| réles. Since only Americans 
|| are to make up the new com- 
pany, they will have the field 
to themselves. 

“The orchestra and chorus 
have been recruited from 
among the best of the operatic 
organizations,’’ says the 
Courier, “and will be aug- 
mented by a special group of 
singers from the various uni- 
versity glee and choral clubs 
throughout the country.” 
Isaac Van Grove, a conductor 
from the Middle West, was 
chosen to lead the original 
performances. Well - known 











ries are less likely than his. 


MIGRATING TERNS 


singers are taking part. 
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CHICAGO 








Let the bulldog British voter know that the pathway to the polls is beset with 
sandbags and gaspipes wielded by the sturdy minions of the rival party. Let him 
realize that before he deposits his ballot in the fatal box he stands a good chance of 
being thrown bodily from the polling booth, beaten up, kidnapped, perforated with a 
rat-tailed file or mowed down with a machine-gun—and nothing will keep him away. 

Editorial in the London Evening News. 


Tue Best YET 


Without waiting for Mr. Briand’s answer to his latest note, Mr. Kellogg has 
pursued his multilateral attempt to outlaw war. The countries he has approached are 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan. . . . These five countries with the 
United States could outlaw war. It would be too bad if the world, because it was 
afraid of war, were to refuse the best safeguard against war yet offered. 

J. L. Garvin, in the Observer, London. 


No oTHER Country so DIFFICULT 


In order to cultivate Franco-American friendship, the codperation of Americans 
is indispensable. France has made mistakes, but America has been sadly lacking in 
understanding. American pride, increased during the war, has led her to desire to 
impose on others the formulas which have succeeded with her, without taking into 
account that these practices are frequently unsuited to the peoples whose difficulties 
are the result of fifty-two months of war. From America also come unjust remarks 
and imprudent actions which turn Europe against her—the results of a continual 
error in viewpoiit... . . There is no other country with which it is so difficult to 
coéperate. ANDRE TARDIEU, quoted in La Grande Revue. Paris. 


A BteEssinc 1N DISGUISE 


It is indeed difficult to see how the intervention of the United States in Nica- 
ragua can eventuate in anything else but good to that stormy little State. Not only 
have the Caribbean Republics proved themselves incompetent to conduct their 
affairs in any tolerable manner, but they have on many occasions shown themselves 
averse from that union which might have saved them. Thus American intervention 
may on the whole be regarded by the true well-wishers of the Caribbean States as a 
blessing in disguise. Lewis SPENCE, in the Nineteenth Century, London. 


Wuat Has Democracy To Do wits It? 


Too often America’s remarkable economic advance is attributed to things which 
have very little to do with it. The professional American patriot lays most of it to the 
glorious excellencies of the federal Constitution and the form of government. He 
assures you that the national prosperity is mainly the outcome of our homage to the 
doctrine of human equality, which inspires the individual to his highest efforts. 

But despite all that has been enshrined to this effect in the literature of patriotism, 
it is difficult to believe that either the form or scope of American government has had 
much to do with the economic advance. In all human probability we should have 
become a rich and prosperous nation under any rational form of government. 

WILLIAM BENNETT Munro, in the Graphic Survey. 
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Do.iaR IMPERIALISM 


If there is one national policy on which we think we are united, it is that of anti- 
imperialism. But the dollar may well make that policy a fiction. The nation does 
not. want imperialism in terms of empire, but the dollar is already acquiring it in 
terms of power. The dollar may not dream of political empire, but it does dream of 
markets. . . . Imperialism can be economic as well as political, and quite as danger- 
ous in either case. 

ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Governor of Maryland, in the May Adlantic Monthly. 


SPENT $6,000,000 


Last year the National Broadcasting Company spent $6,000,000 on programs, 
and the stations associated with it expended an additional $2,000,000 buying time over 
its network. The upkeep of the two great fifty-kilowatt transmitters of WEAF and 
WJZ costs about $500,000 a year, and this does not include the pay-roll of artists, 
announcers, clerks, operators, salesmen, who are required to manage and operate the 
stations and the business back of them. The trick of operating these great stations at 
a profit has not yet been worked out. In return, it receives absolutely nothing save 
good-will. GRAHAM MCNAMEE, in the American Magazine. 


SALESMANSHIP ‘THRUsT Upon HER 


England was the first country in the world to develop the industrial mind... . 
Experience’in manufacture and the habit of quality gave to our goods a reputation 
which enabled us for a century to ignore the increasing foreign competition. But 
times changed. First Germany, and then gradually the other European countries 
developed a special skill in some line of manufacture. They could scarcely hope, 
without our corps of skilled workmen and without our pride of quality, to compete 
on equal terms with us. They cut the price by cutting the quality, and had lower 
standards of wages to help them. Then followed the new competition which came 
from the inventiveness of America and their development of mass production. . . 
With these new industrial powers in the United States a fresh force in industry came 
into being. Intelligent and persuasive advertising was used on a large scale to sup- 
port highly organized salesmanship. Our tradition was to ignore salesmanship. . . . 
Time and bitter experience have done something to change all that. 

LAWRENCE WEAVER, in the Quarterly Review (London). 


RELIGIOUS? 


The presidential elections to be held in the United States this year may possibly 
arouse a greater interest in Europe than has been shown since the American Civil 
War, and not because of any material interest which may be at stake. For the first 
time in the history of the country a religious controversy has arisen in the affairs of 
government. This being a matter to which all the civilized people of the earth are 
alive, and one which appeals to emotion, passion, and prejudice, rather than to reasop, 
it is of real and personal interest to all, regardless of nationality. 

J. D. WHELPLEY, in the Fortnightly Review, London. 


Tue First PsycHIATRIST 


If Saul, King of Israel, was the first lunatic of whom there is record, then David 
was the first psychiatrist. David was known as “a cunning player on an harp.” 
It was suggested that music might soothe the king in his lunatic moments, and David 
went to the palace to try his repertoire. The treatment worked well the first time, 
but on two subsequent occasions Saul hurled his javelin with great force at the toiling 
harpist. . . . Have the intervening centuries developed a really superior treatment 
for lunacy? Probably not. The best we could do for Saul in 1928 would be to give 
his lunacy a high-sounding name (manic-depressive psychosis, perhaps), and send 
him to a sanitarium. RALPH COGHLAN, in the American Mercury. 

















AS STATED 


EurorpE GoOvERNED BY AMERICANS 


Americanism in a hundred different forms is present and powerful in Europe. 
Paul Valery has said with some irony that Europe visibly aspires to be governed by a 


commission of Americans. . . . Incapable of freeing herself from her history, Europe 
has been delivered by a fortunate people who attempt to impose their own good for- 
tune upon her. Epcar E. Mowrer in the Revue de Geneve. 


Bap Cit1zENs MAKE A Goop CouNTRY 


A college should feel alarmed rather than pleased if it graduates nothing but good 
citizens. For when the body politic is composed of nothing but submissive in- 
dividuals, half of its health and all of its vigor have disappeared. 

Pror. GEoRGE Boas of Johns Hopkins, in Plain Talk 


Tue Far East Competes witH LATIN AMERICA 


The outstanding feature of our post-war commerce, so far as its general accelera- 
tion is concerned, is the literally astounding growth of transpacific traffic. ... The 
prominence of Latin America in the public eye these days has given the casual im- 
pression that the southern markets offer the most important and most rapidly de- 
veloping prospects. . . . Of the ten countries in which our trade is growing most 
rapidly, seven lie across the Pacific... . Although it is true that we sold Latin 
America in 1927 about $935,000,000 worth of American wares, as compared with 
$735,000,000 across the Pacific, the rate of increase in the Eastward trade was far 
greater... . Since 1913 our Far Eastern sales have multiplied over 4% times, 
having risen from 6.7 per cent. of our total sales abroad to 13.5 per cent. last year. 

Juttus KteEtn, Director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the Magazine of Business. 


DISARMAMENT FOR ONE AND ALL 


Our goal is the disarmament of all nations to a sensible level. ... My five - 


years’ experience as foreign minister of Germany has convinced me that no other 
policy than this is possible. So long as I remain at my post, I shall not abandon it. 
Gustav STRESEMANN, in a speech to the German Reichstag. 


AMERICA IN PERIL 


An economic crisis, not severe, but perfectly definite, reigns in the United States. 
Certain industries such as the automobile and steel are touched. There are estimated 
to be 4,000,000 unemployed, although the government will not permit this to be said, 
for, in the interests of the Republican party and to maintain it in power, it is necessary 
to preserve an appearance of the prosperity, which is the Republicans’ great preoccupa- 
tion and principal title to glory. BERNARD Fay, in Le Correspondant. 


Ir Costs To SELL 


Of all departments of life to-day, perhaps those of distribution and selling are 
the most out-of-date. Our methods of wholesaling and retailing are to-day where 
manufacturing was a hundred years ago, when all they had was the hand loom. We 
have the chain store, the mail-order house and the department store. All of these are 
improvements, and in a way inventions, but something is coming which we can not 
now visualize. Certainly there is a tremendous waste of energy to-day in the great 
number of people who are engaged in distributing goods, so that it costs more to sell 
goods than to make them. RoceEr Basson, in Collier’s. 
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America’s Prosperity Analyzed 


HE banker has to know what the business 

man does with the money that is supplied 
to him; he may not have mastered the details 
of any one industrial or commercial operation, 
but with the policy that lies back of that 
operation he must be acquainted. Bankers are 
in a position to use knowledge thus acquired 
for the common good and to affect public 
opinion in the interest of sound and progressive 
management of great industries. One member 
of the guild who has such an aim is Mr. Paul 
M. Mazur, of New York City, the author of 
“American Prosperity: Its Causes’ and Conse- 
quences” (Viking Press). Because his book 
represents the views of a man who has had 
close contacts with modern industry, if for 
no other reason, it should be read and pondered 
by business men generally, as well as by the 
vast majority of human kind collectively 
known as the Ultimate Consumer. 


Mass Production and Sales 


Believing, as he does, that the thoughts and 
resultant actions of American business men 
have everything to do with our national 
prosperity, Mr. Mazur is more concerned with 
the problems that to-day confront industrial 
executives than with theoretical aspects of 
economics. What are these practical problems? 


Well, Mr. Mazur roughly groups them under - 


these heads: Production conditions, sales 
plans, reduction of overhead. These are the 
“brass tacks” to which industrial councils, 
according to Mr. Mazur, are now addressing 
themselves. 

We do not yet know just what the war did 


to American industry, but we can at least see 


that what were dimly perceivéd tendencies 
before 1914 were crystallized within a decade 
into recognized processes. Industrial history 
was made with startling rapidity in those war 
and post-war years, as Mr. Mazur points out. 
Before the war came we had begun to develop 
mass-production, largely at the expense of a 
system of ‘high-cost distribution,” .as Mr. 
Mazur puts it. One of the big questions im- 
mediately ahead of us is this: How to get at 
the relation between economy of production 
and the cost of disposing of that production. 
No one can supply an off-hand answer that 
will be worth anything. 


The effort in this | 


book is to sift out the elements of the problem 
and state them. 


Advertising and Retailing 

On the side of distribution, advertising is 
recognized as a factor of great importance. It 
is treated at length in the chapters on ‘“ Evolu- 
tion of the Consumer” and “The Battle for 
Consumer’s Loyalty.” Mr. Mazur is con- 
vinced that, generally speaking, ‘increased 
advertising adds both to the consumption and 
the production capacity of the country” and to 
support this belief he has. the advertising his- 
tory of the past fifty years in the United States. 

Mr. Mazur’s discussion of retailing is made 
especially interesting by the information that 
he offers about chain stores and their astonish- 
ing growth. He gives a clear analysis of the 
principles on which the “‘five-and-ten” mer- 
chandising is based. Instalment selling also is 
recognized as an important contributing factor 
to American prosperity. 


What Lies Ahead? 


In brief, Mr. Mazur expects the coming 
years to witness some form of compromise 
between the two forces—mass low-cost produc- 
tion and high-pressure distribution. At the 
same time the processes of merger and combina- 
tion will go on, resulting in the building of 
production units surpassing anything that we 
have known in the past. Sooner or later, in 
our trade relations with Europe, we shall get 
to .the point where our imports will exceed 
our exports. Is that a cause for alarm? Not 
as Mr: Mazur sees it.. Only a small proportion 
of our industrial. production goes to foreign 
trade.” Meanwhile, our own capacity for 
consumption will be continually increasing. 

The social aspects of American prosperity 
are left to the sociologists. Mr. Mazur con- 
fines himself to our industrial development and 
modestly offers his book as an introduction to 
a study of continuing interest and importance. 
It is a cleat-and forceful statement of present- 
day conditions.in the business world. 

That our readers may get Mr. Mazur’s point 


‘ of view, and at the same time enjoy the clarity 


and terseness of his own presentation of it, 
we refer them to his article on pages 476 to 479 
of this REVIEW. 


For notices of current books see pages 8, 10, 12,14 and 15 of the Advertising Section 
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